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IN ANGINA PECTORIS 


To Reduce " Incidence of Attacks 


Pentoxulon 


Long-acting tablets “] ing pentaerythritol tetranitrate (PETN) 10 a and Rauwiloid (alseroxylon) 1 mg. 


a, In All These 7 Ways 


e Reduces incidence and severity of attacks 
e Increases exercise tolerance 

e Reduces tachycardia 

e Reduces anxiety, allays apprehension 

e Reduces nitroglycerin need 


e Lowers blood pressure in hypertensives— 
not in normotensives 


e Produces objective improvement demonstrable 
by ECG 


To Relieve the Acute Attack More Rapidly and 
with less side actions 


Medihaler-Nitro 


Octyl nitrite g solution 


Dosage: One to two tablets q.i.d., 
before meals and on retiring. 


e Faster because self-propelled nebulization pro- 
duces quicker absorption via the lungs. 


e Less side actions because octyl nitrite pro- 
duces less systemic effects. 
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with new 


A HAPPY MEDIUM 4% 
IN PSYCHOMOTOR 
STIMULATION 


2/2193 


Lift the depressed patient up to normal 
without fear of overstimulation... 


and mental depression ... yet has no appreciable 
effect on blood pressure, pulse rate or appetite. 


Ritalin is a mild, safer central-nervous-system stimulant 
which gently improves mood, relieves psychogenic fatigue 
‘‘without let-down or jitters. ..’’' and counteracts over- 
sedation caused by barbiturates, tranquilizing agents and 
antihistamines. 


Ritalin is not an amphetamine. Except in rare instances it 
does not produce jitteriness or depressive rebound, and has 
little or no effect on blood pressure, pulse rate or appetite. 


Reference: 1. Pocock, D.G.: 

Personal communication. Average dosage: 10 mg. 
b.id. or t.i.d. Although 
individualization of 
dosage is always of para- 

RITALIN® hydrochloride mount importance, the 

(methy!-phenidylacetate high relative safety of 

hydrochloride CIBA) Ritalin permits larger 

doses for greater 

effect if necessary. 


Supplied: Tablets, 5 mg. 


(blue); bottles of 100, 
500 and 1000. Tablets, / 
20 mg. (peach-colored) ; / 
bottles of 100 } 
and 1000. } 


Boosts the spirits, relieves physical fatigue \ 


(yellow) and 10 mg. j 


CIBA 


SUMMIT, N.J. 
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erpasil-Apresoline 


hydrochloride 
(reserpine and hydralazine hydrochloride CIBA) 


When more than the central antihypertensive effect of 
Serpasil alone is needed to lower blood pressure, you 

will often see gratifying response to the combined 

antihypertensive action of Serpasil-Apresoline. And because 

Apresoline is effective in lower dosage when combined with 
4 Serpasil, there is a minimum of side effects. 
: NOTE: All patients to be given Serpasil-Apresoline may 
6 benefit from priming therapy with Serpasil. 


Supp.iep: Tablets #2 (standard-strength, scored), each containing 0.2 mg. 
Cc I B A Serpasil and 50 mg. Apresoline hydrochloride; Tablets #1 (half-strength, 
SUMMIT, N. J. — 2/2283 scored),each containing 0.1 mg. Serpasil and 25 mg. Apresoline hydrochloride. 
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a new maxunum 
in therapeutic 
effectiveness 


ad new maxunwmn 


in protection 
against 
resistance 


a new maxunum 
in safety and 
toleration 


multi-spectrum 
synergistically 
strengthened... 


for 
your 
entire 


OLEANDOMYCIN TETRACYCLINE 
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a 


new certainty 


in antibiotic therapy, 
particularly for 

the 90% of patients 
treated at home 

and in the office 


Superior control of infectious dis- 
eases through superior control of 
the changing microbial population 
is now available in a new formu- 
lation of tetracycline, outstanding 
broad-spectrum antibiotic, with 
oleandomycin, Pfizer-discovered 
new antimicrobial agent which 
controls resistant strains. The syn- 
ergistic combination now brings to 
antibiotic therapy: (1) a new fuller 
antimicrobial spectrum which in- 
cludes even “resistant” staphylo- 
cocci; (2) new superior protection 
against emergence of new resist- 
ant strains; (3) new superior safety 
and toleration. 


Pfizer 
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AKfast?” 


OXIN 


stops, | 
morning; 


sickness’. \ 


90-95% effective,’ “no side effects were observed”” one tablet at bedtime 


1. Groskloss, H. H. et al: Bonadoxin®: a unique control for nausea and vomiting of 
pregnancy. Clin. Med. 2:885 (Sept.) 1955. 2. Tartikoff, G.: The antiemetic function of 
Bonadoxin in the nausea and vomiting of pregnancy. Clin. Med. 3:223 (Mar.) 1956. 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Upjohn 


Relax 


the nervous, 


tense, 
emotionally unstable: 


TRADEMARK FOR THE UPJOHN BRAND OF RESERPINE 


Each tablet contains: 

Reserpine ........-- 0.1 mg. 
or 0.25 mg. 
or 1.0 mg. 
or 1.0 mg. 

The elixir contains: 

per 5 ce. teaspoonful 

Supplied: 

Scored tablets 

0.1 and 0.25 mg. in bottles of 
100 and 500 
1.0 and 4.0 mg. in bottles of 100 
Elixir in pint bottles 
The Upjohn Company, Kal Michigan 


| 
Re , ¢ ( Tp oid (Pure crystalline alkaloid) 
= 
Reserpoid” 0.25 mg. 7 
0.25 mg. 
8 
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and a Merry Christmas to all” 


COPR, 1956 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Each 5-cc. teaspoonful of 
VI-DAYLIN contains: 


Vitamin A... ... 3000 U.S.P. units (0.9 mg.) 
VitaminD...... 800 U.S.P. units (20 meg.) 
Thiamine Hydrochloride... 1.5 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochloride ....... 
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enable busy patients 
to take their worst colds in stride 


CORICIDIN* FORTE 


CAPSULES 


to suppress symptoms and buoy up the patient’s spirits 
no matter how severe the cold, clinically proved 
CORICIDIN is reinforced in CORICIDIN Forté Capsules 


* with methamphetamine—to counteract torpor and fatigue 
¢ with vitamin C—for stress and anti-infection support 
«with antihistamine—in full therapeutic dosage 


Each CorIciDIN® Forté Capsule provides: co RICIDIN 


Chlorprophenpyridamine maleate .... 4mg. Forté 
Salicylamide ........... . 190mg. 

Phenacetin ..... . ....... 180mg § CAPSULES 
Ascorbic acid .............50mg. | 
Methamphetamine hydrochloride ... 1.25mg. 


Packaging: bottles of 100 and 1000 capsules. 


*criterion for comprehensive cold control 


CN-J-13106 
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“these are 
“the reasons 


It provides Gantrisin® PLUS penicillin... 
for well-tolerated, wide-spectrum anti- 
bacterial therapy...in tablets of two 
strengths -- Gantricillin-300 'Roche' for 
severe cases; Gantricillin (100) for mild 
cases -- and in an easy-to-take suspension 
for children -- Gantricillin (acetyl)-200. 


Hoffmann - La Roche Inc . Nutley . N.Jd. 
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For troubles* 


that are only 


skin deep 


TASHAN 


‘Roche’ 


(but very real to the patient) 


Stops itching...soothes... heals 


*Eczema 
Dry, scaly skin 
Chafing 
Diaper rash 
Prickly heat 
Pruritus ani, vulvae 
Superficial ulcers 


Contact dermatitis 
Minor burns 
Bedsores 


Contains vitamins 

A, D, E, and d-Panthenol 

in a non-sensitizing 

vanishing cream type base 

which will please the 
> most fastidious-patients. 


Reese) Original Research in Medicine and Chemistry 
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‘ Supplied: Each green, scored, 


‘also used in the lowest 


ATARAXOID is a unique, new combination of STERANE and 
ATARAX, which now permits simultaneous symptomatic 
control and reduction of attendant anxiety and apprehension 
in rheumatoid arthritis and other indications. 


The added tranquilizer control, desirably easing nféntal stress, 
also directly assists clinical progress. It minimizes the 
chance of exacerbation related to emotional strain and 
facilitates patient confidence and cooperation in the 
therapeutic program toward maximum rehabilitation. 


ATARAXOID exerts the anti-rheumatic, anti- 
inflammatory activity of STERANE distinctly superior 
to previous steroids, effective in radically reduced 
dosage, and with minimal disturbance of electrolyte 
and fluid metabolism. 


The ataractic effect is a 
central neuro-relaxing 
action — the result of 

a marked cerebral speci- 
ficity — free of mental 
fogging and devoid of any 
major complications: 
no liver, blood or brain 


of-mind component is 


dosage range. 


ATARAXOID oral tablet 
contains 5 mg. prednisolone 
(STERANE) and 10 mg. 
hydroxyzine hydrochloride 
(ATARAX). Bottles of 30 
and 100. 


PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc, 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
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ONE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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itol, Washington 2, D. C. 
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FIVE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


President: Miriam Luten, M.D., 308 Taylor St. Bldg., 
(919 Taylor Street) Portland 5. 


Secretary: Dorothy Vinton, M.D., 2455 N.W. Marshall, 
Suite 5, Portland 10. 


Dinner meetings held every two months, with a sym- 
posium on scientific topics of general interest. 
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President: Gail Englender, M.D., 3729 Reading Road, 
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Secretary: Emily Wright, M.D., 42 Burns Avenue, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


Meetings held second Tuesday, September, November, 
January, March, May. 


TWELVE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


President: Dorothy F. Falkenstein, M.D., 188 E. State 
St., Columbus. 


THIRTEEN, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


President: Margaret Siems, M.D., 4747 Mission Blvd., 
San Diego. 


Secretary: Eunice Simmons, M.D., 430 Upas Street, 
San Diego. 


Meetings held every other month on fourth Thursday. 


FOURTEEN, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
President: Adelaide Romaine, M.D., 35 West 9th St., 
New York 11. 
Secretary: Margaret S. Tenbrinck, M.D., 235 East 
22nd St., New York 10. 


Membership Chairman: Estelle DeVito, M.D., 301 
East 21st St., New York 10. 


FIFTEEN, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
President: June Dvorak, M.D., 2235 Overlook Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 60, Ohio. 


Secretary: Jane McCollough, M.D., 2576 Traymore, 
University Heights 18, Ohio. 


SIXTEEN, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
President: Virginia E. Washburn, M.D., 4403 Center 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 


Secretary: Marita Kenna, M.D., 4740 Liberty Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 24. 


EIGHTEEN, NEW YORK STATE 


President: Anna P. Walsh, M.D., 391 Jersey Street, 
Buffalo 4. 


Secretary: Harriet Hosmer, M.D., 333 Linwood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 9. 


Membership Chairman: Marguerite P. McCarthy- 
Brough, M.D., 1811 West Genessee Street, Syracuse. 


NINETEEN, IOWA 
President: Nelle Shultz, M.D., 106 North Taft St., 
Humboldt. 


Secretary: Jean Glissman, M.D., 1068 42nd St., Des 
Moines. 


Meetings held each April, in conjunction with state 
medical meeting. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Makes her fancy for daintiness a fact in your prescription success. 


Your patients will appreciate the new LANTEEN Easy-clean applicator for one 
simple but important reason—unlike other applicators it can be disassembled 
and cleaned thoroughly. This considerate improvement lets your patient know 
that you appreciate her fancy for daintiness, while you insist on her observing 


strict feminine hygiene. Another LANTEEN design for better patient-cooperation. 


Easy-clean jelly applicator. 


New tube adopted 
@ January 1956. 


LANTEEN jelly, diaphragms, and jelly-diaphragm sets are distributed by George A. Breon & Company, 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. : 
(In Canada: E. & A. Martin Research Ltd., 20 Ripley Ave., Toronto, Canada) Manufactured by Esta Medical Laboratories, Inc., Chicago 38, ll, 


SS 1334-7338 
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TWENTY (BLACKWELL), DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


President: Carol Platz, M.D., 11368 Kelly. 


Secretary: Kathryn O’Connor, M.D., 14301 Grand 
River. 


Meetings held five times a year. 


TWENTY-THREE, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


President: Mary B. Dale, M.D., 1035 E. Howard 
Street, Pasadena. 


Secretary: Louise Geise, M.D., 940 Arden Road, Pasa- 
dena. 


Membership Chairman: Elizabeth Mason-Hohl, M.D., 
1234 Vermont Avenue, Hollywood. 


TWENTY-FOUR, KANSAS 
President: Mary T. Glassen, M.D., Phillipsburg. 
Secretary: Ruth P. Spiegel, M.D., Formosa. 
Next meeting will be held on call. 


TWENTY-FIVE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
President: Helen E. di Silvestro, M.D., 6362 Drexel 
Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


Secretary: Joan Buchanan, M.D., Wastersmeet, Glen 
Mills, Pa. 


Chairman Membership Committee: Lucy A. La Salvia, 
M.D., 3001 W. Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Meetings held three times a year. 


TWENTY-SIX MINNESOTA 
President: Della G. Drips, M.D., Oronoco. 


Secretary: Nellie N. Barsness, M.D., 540 Lowry Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., St. Paul. 


TWENTY-NINE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


President: Vernelle Fox, M. D., 1293 W. Peachtree 
Street, N.W., Atlanta, 


Secretary: Eleanor Bundy, M. D., 706 Church Street, 
Decatur. 


Membership Chairman: Virginia Tuggle, M.D., 822 
Columbia Drive, Atlanta. 


Meetings held third Saturday, alternate months. 


THIRTY, UPPER CALIFORNIA 


President: Jane Schaefer, M.D., 490 Post St., San 
Francisco. 


Secretary: Eleanor Brown, M.D., 22 Terra Vista, San 
Francisco. 


THIRTY-ONE, MISSISSIPPI 


President: Eva L. Meloan, M.D., 964 N. State St., 
Jackson, 


Secretary: Ruth R. Burroughs, M.D., 2912 N. State 
St., Jackson. 


THIRTY-TWO, WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
President: Ethel Brownsberger, M.D., 75 Henderson- 
ville Road, Biltmore. 


Secretary: Louise Galloway, M.D., 25 Arthur Road, 
West Asheville. 


THIRTY-THREE, FLORIDA 
President: Mary C. Patras, M.D., 8340 N.E. Second 
Ave., Miami 38. 


Secretary: Minerva Gordon, M.D., 541 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach. 


THIRTY-FOUR, ARKANSAS 
President: Elizabeth D. Fletcher, M.D., 705 Donoghey 
Bldg., Little Rock. 


Secretary: Martha M. Brown, M.D., State Hospital, 
Little Rock. 


THIRTY-FIVE, PUERTO RICO 
President: Alice Reinhardt, M.D., Santorio Insula, Rio 
Piedros. 
Secretary: Maria Amelia Pares, M.D., Professional 
Building, Santurce. 


THIRTY-SIX, ALAMEDA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 
President: Miriam Rutherford, M.D., 2929 Summit 
St., Oakland 
Secretary: Dorothy McDonald, M.D., 2490 Channing 
Way, Berkeley. 


THIRTY-SEVEN, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
President: Phyllis Leibly, M.D., 4530-51st St., N.E., 
Seattle. 
Secretary: Lily E. Schoffman, M.D., 828 Fourth and 
Pike Bldg., Seattle. 


THIRTY-EIGHT, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

President: Sybil Haire, M.D., 5221 Arbor Road, Long 
Beach 11. 

Secretary: Georgia L. Johnson, M.D., 4029 Elm Ave- 
nue, Long Beach 7. 


THIRTY-NINE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
President: Margaret Noyes Kleinert, M.D., 23 Bay 
State Road, Boston. 
Secretary: Patricia Benedict, M.D., 24 Essex Road, 
Chestnut Hill 67. 


Membership Chairman: Mary C. Shannon, M.D., 334 
Highland Street, Worcester. 


FORTY, DALLAS, TEXAS 
President: Katharine Bennett, M.D., 915 St. Joseph, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Secretary: Harriet Rogers, M.D., 4307 Camden, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
(Continued on page 24) 


Please report all changes in Branch officers 
and chairmen as soon as possible to American 
Medical Women’s Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 
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FOR THREE GENERATIONS, MEDICINE CABINETS 
HAVE HELD ANTACID, EFFERVESCENT 


Sal Hepatica. 


Since 1897, patients have been keeping to overcome the gastric hyperacidity 
sparkling SAL HepaTica handy. They which often accompanies constipation. 
like its prompt, gentle relief of consti- 
pation. They know that if they take SaL 
HeEpatica half an hour before the eve- 


APERIENT 
ning meal they can usually expect relief YY 
before bedtime; that if they take it be- 


fore breakfast it will usually act within LAXATIVE .! 
an hour. 

SaL HEpaTica, being both efferves- é 
cent and antacid, promptly leaves the ' 


stomach. Its osmotic action draws water CATHARTIC 


AGtnrie, 


into the intestine, thus stimulating peris- | Antacid Laxallee 
talsis. Evacuation follows promptly. 

Pleasant-tasting SaL HEPATICA acts 


without griping. Its antacid effect helps 


— 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 19 West 50 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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American Medical Women’s Association, Inc. 
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FORTY-ONE, SOUTHEAST VIRGINIA 


President: Hertha Riese, M.D., Route 2, Box 397, 
Glen Ailen. 


Secretary: Maysville Owens Page, M.D., 2904 Rugby 
Road, Richmond. 


FORTY-TWO, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


President: Ruth Hartgraves, M.D., 1407 Medical Arts 
Building, Houston. 


Secretary: Francine Jensen, M.D., 2218 West Main, 
Houston 6 


FORTY-THREE, THE ALAMO, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


President: Mary Mitchell Henry, M.D., 601 Medical 
Arts Building, San Antonio. 


Secretary: Ione Huntington, M.D., 647 New Moore 
Building, San Antonio. 


Membership Chairman: Pearl Zink, M.D., 615 Medi- 
cal Arts Building, San Antonio. 


FORTY-FOUR, MARICOPA, PHOENIX, 
ARIZONA 


President: Zdenka Hurianek, M.D., 4115 North 10th, 
Phoenix. 


Secretary: Helen Davis, M.D., 3337 East Mitchell Dr., 
San Antonio. 


BRANCH FORTY-FIVE, TUCSON, ARIZONA 


President: Virginia C. Van Meter, M.D., Old Pueblo 
Club, Tuscon. 


BRANCH FORTY-SEVEN, COLORADO 


President: Mildred Doster, M.D., 414 Fourteenth St., 
Denver 2. 


BRANCH FORTY-EIGHT, 
NORTHWEST INDIANA 
President: Eleanore A. Walters, M.D., 602 Broadway, 
Gary. 
Secretary: Ellen K. Cohen, M.D., Hebron. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1790 Broadway 


New York 19, N.Y. 


APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Please print or type name and address. Check address to which JouRNAL is to be mailed. 


Associate members do not pay dues but have all the privileges of membership except voting, holding office, 
and membership in the Medical Women’s International Association. Associate membership is open to: medi- 
cal women in the first year of practice, women interns, residents in training, and fellows. Membership in- 


cludes the Journat each month without charge. 
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A “SENSE OF WELL-BEING” IS 
A WOMAN’S PRIVILEG 


Every woman who suffers in the menopause deserves “Premarin.” 


Relief from distressing symptoms is promptly obtained and a “sense 
of well-being” is an extra benefit of therapy. 


“Premarin” presents the complete equine estrogen-complex. Has no 
odor, imparts no odor. Available as tablets or liquid. 


in the menopause and 
the pre- and postmenopausal syndrome 


& AYERST LABORATORIES * New York, N. Y. * Montreal, Canada 
5644 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


President: Maude Dieseker, 800 South 20th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Secretary: Betty Jean McBride, 800 South 20th 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Sponsor: Evelyn L, Stansell, M.D., 314 N. 15th 
Street, Bessemer, Alabama. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
President: Betty Ann Lowe, University of Ark- 
ansas School of Medicine, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Secretary: Betty Jane McClellan, 222 West “G” 
Street, Park Hill, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Sponsor: Eva Dodge, M.D., University of Arkan- 
sas School of Medicine, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


President: Elizabeth Muchmore, 1903 Portsmouth, 
Houston, Texas. : 


Secretary: Betsy Comstock, Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine, Houston, Texas. 


Sponsor: Ruth Hartgraves, M.D., 1407 Medical 
Arts Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


ESTHER C. MARTING JUNIOR BRANCH, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


President: Cornelia Dettmer, 2991 Werk Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Secretary: Virginia Beamer, 351 Erkendrecher 
Avenue, Cincinnati. 


Sponsor: Esther C. Marting, M.D., 2314 Auburn 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 
President: Nelle Strozier, Medical College of Geor- 
gia, University Place, Augusta. 
Secretary: Sara L. Goolsby, Medical College of 
Georgia, University Place, Augusta. 


Sponsor: B. Shannon Gallaher, M.D., Medical Col- 
lege of Georgia, University Place, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 


President: Audrey Krauss, 300 South Camas Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Secretary: Patricia Cusick, Hahnemann Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Sponsor: Elizabeth B. Brown, M.D., 1930 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
President: Sara Ewell, Wheatley Hall, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Secretary: Z. Ozella Thompson, 5345 Bell Place, 
Washington 1, D.C. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
President: Marianne Whowell, 2118 N. Sedgwick, 
Chicago, Illiois. 
Secretary: Frances Taylor, 1160 N. State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Sponsor: Beulah Cushman, M.D., 25 E. Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Illinois. 

FLORENCE SABIN JUNIOR BRANCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
President: Yvonne Johnson, 1163 Lincoln, Boulder, 

Colorado. 


Secretary: Nancy Nelson, 740 Fourth Avenue, 
Longmont, Colorado. 


Sponsor: Gertrude Weiss, M.D., 4200 E. Ninth 
‘Avenue, Denver 20, Colorado. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
President: Frances R. Beier, 3396 E 3900 South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Secretary: Mary Gehres, 233 Douglas Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Sponsor: Camilla Anderson, M.D., 239 Virginia 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
President: Roberte Raymond, 2010 Kalorama Road, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Secretary: Diane Perrine, 2010 Kalorama Road, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Sponsor: Elizabeth S. Kahler, M.D., 3828 Fulton 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

President: Gretchen Glode, Immanuel Hospital, 
34th and Forbes, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Marilyn Myers, 3220 Lafayette, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Sponsor: Mary Jo Henn, M.D., University of 
Nebraska, College of Medicine, 42nd and Dewey 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA—CREIGHTON 


President: Corinne Farrell, 4016 Izard Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Secretary: Barbara Kenyon, 4016 Izard Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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How vital to their happiness...the mother’s health > 
With health, she can meet buoyantly and capably 
the demands of her family and her community. > 
Upon her health and vitality rests the happiness of 
her family. She, in turn, depends upon the knowl- 


edgeable, experienced judgment of her physician 


AVAILABLE AT ALL LEADING PHARMACIES «+ 


HOLLAND-RANTOS COMPANY.INC. e¢ 


i 


in matters affecting her physical and mental well- 


being... especially on his advice on scientific methods 
of child-spacing. What more rewarding way for 
the doctor to expend his skill than in the perpetu- 


ation of the happy, healthy family . . . Hence, the 


significance of his recommending horomen 


KOROMEX JELLY, CREAM AND DIAPHRAGM COMPACT 


1485 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 
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Hydrochloride 
Tetracycline HCl Lederle 


in the treatment of 


UROLOGISTs report the decided advantages of 
oral efficacy, minimal side effects, and 
wide range antibacterial activity offered by 
ACHROMYCIN in the treatment of urinary tract 
infections. 


Finland’s' group of patients with acute infec- 
tions of the urinary tract (principally E. coli) 
demonstrated excellent response, both clini- 
cal and bacteriological, following administra- 
tion of tetracycline. 


Prigot and Marmell? reported 49 out of 50 
patients with gonorrhea showed a negative 
smear and culture on the first post-treatment 
visit. Purulent discharge disappeared in these 
patients within 24 hours after a usual 1.5 Gm. 
dose of tetracycline. 


Trafton and Lind?® found tetracycline 
(ACHROMYCIN) an effective antibiotic for 
treating many urinary tract infections caused 
by both Gram-negative and Gram-positive 
organisms. 


English, et al.* noted that a daily dose of 1 to 
1.5 Gm. of tetracycline resulted in urinary 
levels as high as 1 mg. per milliliter. 


To suit the needs of your practice and to fur- 
ther the patient’s comfort ACHROMYCIN is 
offered in a complete line of 21 dosage forms. 


filled sealed capsules 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY Lederie) 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


References: 

1. Finland, M., et al.: J.A.M.A. 154:561 (Feb. 13) 1954. 

2. Prigot, A. and Marmell, M. Antibiotics and Chemotherapy 4:1117 
(Oct.) 1954. 

3. Trafton, H. and Lind, H.: idem 4:697 (June) 1954. 

4. English, A., et al.: idem 4:441 (April) 1954. 
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best for baby 


DROPS 


(Multiple Vitamin Drops, Lilly) 


the most potent formula of its kind 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE Gity FAMILY OF VITAMINS 
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Nuclear Abnormalities in Epidermal 


e e *k 
Carcinogenesis in Mice 


Hemprova Ghosh, M.D. 


HAT THERE ARE NUCLEAR ABNORMALITIES 
in malignant tumors is well known. In fact, 
such abnormalities are used as some of 

the most important criteria of malignancy. Nu- 

clear changes preceding squamous cell carcinoma 
are seen in senile keratosis,’ arsenical keratosis,” 
and in Bowen’s disease.” The latter was originally 
described as “precancerous dermatosis” by Bowen 
and is believed now to be an intraepidermal squa- 
mous cell carcinoma. Nuclear abnormalities are also 
found in epidermis as a result of irradiation, and 
the possibility that chronic radiation dermatitis may 
develop into epidermoid carcinoma is well known. 

Nuclear abnormalities in mouse epidermis in ex- 

perimental carcinogenesis have also been observed 

and studied extensively by Cowdry and his asso- 
ciates **® and others.'*:'* These facts suggest that 
such abnormalities may play the role of a contrib- 
uting factor in the production of cancer rather 
than being an effect of cancer. 

The present investigation has been carried out 
to study the epidermal changes during experimen- 
tal carcinogenesis with the hope of determining the 


*This investigation was carried out under fellow- 
ships granted by the Danforth Foundation and the 
Anna Fuller Foundation. 


Dr. Ghosh is Instructor, Department of 
Surgical Pathology, Washington University 
School of Medicine, St, Louis, Missouri. 
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origin and fate of the epidermal cells, particularly 
those with abnormal nuclei. A study of the nature 
of the descendants, if any, of these abnormal cells 
is complicated by the fact that these cells cannot be 
followed in the living state; they can only be stud- 
ied after they have been killed. A study of their 
numbers and positions in the epidermis, together 
with numbers and characteristics of the dividing 
cells with reference to time after a painting with 20- 
methylcholanthrene, can be used to make some de- 
ductions about their origin and fate. The position 
of such cells in the epidermis is of great importance 
because of the outward progression of the epider- 
mal cells and their differentiation into dead keratin. 
Obviously, cells which have lost the ability to give 
rise to other cells cannot eventually give rise to 
cancer cells. 

It was noticed in our preliminary experiments 
that after painting the nuclei of epidermal cells 
with 20-methylcholanthrene, they could be arbi- 
trarily divided into three classes, solely by visual 
observation, according to their relative nuclear vol- 
umes and heterochromatin content. Nuclei with 
apparently normal volume and _ heterochromatin 
content are designated as Class A nuclei. Some- 
what enlarged edematous nuclei, but with appar- 
ently normal heterochromatin contents, are also 
designated as Class A nuclei. Nuclei in which these 
characteristics appear to be approximately double 
in magnitude are called Class B nuclei. Class C 
nuclei consist of all nuclei in which these character- 
istics were two times (or more) as severe as Class 
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B. The actual measurements of nuclei, previously 
graded into one of these three classes in some pre- 
liminary preparations, supported the visual impres- 
sion of the relative size differences between the 
classes. By using the formula: volume = 4/3 7 AB ° 
where A is the major and B the minor semiaxis and 
assuming that the nuclei are prolate spheroids in 
shape, the volumes of the nuclei were estimated. In 
whole mount preparation of epidermis ** and in 
microtome sections after staining with hematoxylin- 
eosin, the volumes of 50 Class A nuclei, 50 Class B 
nuclei, and 50 Class C nuclei averaged from 250 to 
300 cubic microns (range 160 to 350), from 450 
to 600 cubic microns (range 400 to 700), and from 
1,100 to 2,500 cubic microns (range 800 to 2,600) , 
respectively. Because of the unavoidable shrinkage 
of tissue during preparation, the nuclear volumes 
expressed in cubic microns are in fact relative 
rather than absolute units. 


Materials and Methods 


The mice used in the following experiments were 
from 6 to 8 week old virgin Swiss albino females 
weighing from 20 to 25 Gm. Special care was taken 
to recognize and discount occasional epidermal 
lesions caused by parasitic mites or resulting from 
the animals fighting together. To this end, young 
female mice were selected. The hair on the backs of 
the animals was cut with an electric clipper before 
being painted, All paintings were made at 10 a.m., 
and the animals that were sacrificed were killed at 
the same time of day; breaking their necks was the 
method employed. The reason that 10 a.m. was 
selected was because, according to Cooper and 
Franklin,‘ it is at this time that mitotic activity 
reaches its peak in albino mice. 

Two groups of mice were used. A single paint- 
ing of 0.6 percent 20-methylcholanthrene in ben- 
zene was applied over the backs of the first group 
of 24 by means of a single stroke of a No. 4 camel’s 
hair brush. After 24 hours, two mice were killed 
daily for 7 days, and subsequently two mice were 
sacrificed 11, 16, 22, 29, and 37 days after painting. 
Six mice in the second group were similarly painted, 
but three times a week for 12 weeks, and all six 
were killed on the ninety-fifth day. Routine hema- 
toxylin-eosin stains were made of sections as well as 
of epidermal whole mounts. The latter were 
studied only for the first four days after single 
paintings. In all cases, after the animals were sacri- 
ficed, the hair was removed from the skin by using 
a commercial depilatory which contains calcium 
thioglycolate. Normal skins were always included 
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TABLE I 

Frequency in Percentage of Different Cells in Whole 
Mount Preparation of Untreated Areas of Mouse 

Epidermis, 1,000 Cells Counted 


Mononucleated 


Mouse Cells 

No. (same Binu- with more cells with 

mice shown Cells in cleated than two nuclei classed 
in Table. IIA) mitosis cells nuclei A B 

2 0.2 0.1 — 995 0.2 — 
5 0.4 0.2 ae 99.1 03 — 
6 0.3 — — 995 0.2 — 
10 0.2 — — 99.4 04 — 


for comparison, together with the skin painted with 
the carcinogen, because shrinkage and staining 
characteristics vary somewhat in different specimens 
even though the technique of preparation is held as 
constant as possible. 

For counting the different classes of nuclei, a disc 
with 36 squares ruled on it was inserted into the 
ocular. Counting was done at a magnification of 
950. By focusing different areas of the treated sites, 
1,000 cells in whole mount and 500 cells in sections, 
including the cells in mitosis inside the ruled 
squares, were counted and classified. Only thin gran- 
ular and keratinized cells were excluded from the 
counting. At this magnification, the squares in the 
disc covered an area of epidermis of about 1/100 
of a square millimeter of the epidermal whole 
mounts. Untreated epidermis from four experi- 
mental mice was compared for the occurrence of 
cells with enlarged nuclei, multinucleated cells, and 
cells in mitosis. 


Results of Investigations 


Untreated Epidermis (see Figs. 1 and 2, and 
Table I). There is no true spinous layer of cells 
in the normal mouse epidermis. More frequently, 
there is one layer of basal cells overlain by from 
two to four layers of thin granular cells, A vast 
majority of the nuclei of normal epidermis was 
graded as Class A. Class B nuclei averaged only 
one in 400. No Class C nuclei were found. Binu- 
cleated cells were extremely rare, less than one in 
1,000. In epidermal whole mounts, careful focus- 
ing revealed that a few superficial granular cells 
which appeared at first glance to be binucleated 
really are not. Careful focusing revealed that these 
nuclei were never in the same plane and the super- 
ficial appearance of binucleated cells is the result 
of the extreme flattening which these layers of 
granular cells undergo during differentiation. The 
rate of mitosis varies between two and four per 
1,000 cells, agreeing fairly well with Cooper and 
Franklin’s finding." 


J.A.M.W.A.—Vot. 11, No. 12 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Whole mount preparations of untreated areas of mouse epidermis. Fig, 3. Developing 
daughter nuclei well separated, but cytoplasm showed no signs of division; type seen frequently on third 
and fourth day. Fig. 4. Mitoses more numerous on third and fourth day. Figs. 5 and 6. Cells with Class B 
and Class C nuclei and binucleated cells increased markedly, Fig. 7. Mitosis in one nucleus of binucleated . 
cell observed once, Fig. 8, Multinuc!ea:ed cells observed rarely. 
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TABLE IIA 


Frequency in Percentage of Different Cells of 
Mouse Epidermis Treated Once with 0.6 Percent 
20-Methylcholanthrene 


Mouse Days Cells 
in 


Binucleated Cells with 
Cells 


Mononucleated cells 
more than with nuclei classed 


painting mitosis two nuclei 
1 1 0.3 0.5 os 98.0 2 — 
2 J 0.2 1.0 a 96.6 2.2 — 
3 2 1.0 3.0 0.2 82.6 33.2 2.0 
+ 2 0.5 4.4 0.1 86.0 9.0 — 
5 3 4.5 15.0 0.4 13.1 50.9 16.1 
6 3 2.0 12.6 0.3 21.7 50.0 13.4 
7 4 4.1 9.4 0.4 5.0 66.1 15.0 
8 4 3.8 13.0 0.2 16.9 50.1 16.0 
9 5 3.0 2.0 0.2 44.8 40.6 9.4 
10 5 1.8 5.2 0.0 58.2 29.4 5.4 
11 6 2.8 2.0 0.0 75.0 18.2 2.0 
12 6 2.2 4.0 0.4 59.0 30.4 4.0 
13 7 2.0 6.0 0.0 80.2 9.6 2.2 
14 7 3.0 2.0 0.0 71.8 21.2 2.0 
16 11 2.4 1.6 0.0 78.0 18.0 — 
17 16 3.8 1.2 0.2 87.2 7.6 a 
20 22 1.2 0.6 a 93.0 5.0 0.2 
21 29 0.6 0.4 ae 96.0 3.0 — 
22 29 2.4 0.8 ~ 90.4 6.4 — 
24 37 1.6 0.2 97.0 ‘2 


*Sections, 500 cells counted (mice nos. 1 to 8); epidermal who!'e mount, 1,000 cells counted (mice nos, 


9 to 24). The results on mice nos. 15, 18, 19, and 28 are shown in Table IIB. 


TABLE IIB 


Frequency in Percentage of Different Cells in Selected Areas of Mouse Epidermis (see text) Treated Once 
With 0.6 Percent 20-Methylcholdanthrene, 500 Cells Counted in Sections 


Cells with 
Mouse Days after Cells in Binucleated more than Mononucleated cells with 
No. painting mitosis cells two nuclei — classe: ‘ 
15 11 3.4 2.0 0.8 35 57.2 1.6 
18 16 1.2 7.4 0.4 47 40.6 $.2 
19 22 1.0 3.6 _ 43 45.0 7.4 
23 37 2.4 3.0 8 31 59.6 $2 


Epidermis After One Painting with 20-Methyl- 
cholanthrene (Tables IIA and IIB). Twenty-four 
hours after a single painting, a few cells with Class 
B nuclei were noticed. These nuclei usually ap 
peared in the basal layer of the epidermis near hair 
follicles. A few binucleated cells were also found. 
The rate of mitosis was possibly decreased or un- 
changed. A very few mitoses seen on the first day 
appeared to be abnormal in that the telophase ap- 
peared to be blocked. The developing daughter nu- 
clei were well separated, but cytoplasm showed no 
signs of division. This type was seen frequently on 
the third and fourth day (see Fig. 3). Forty-eight 
hours after the first painting, there was a further 
increase in cells with Class B nuclei and binucleated 
cells. Rarely were C nuclei found. In addition to 
the type of mitotic arrest described on the first day, 
occasionally there were cells in which chromosomal 
bridges were found between the separated chromo- 
somal masses in telophase. Such mitoses were more 


numerous on the third and fourth day, and they 
can be seen sometimes at the border of the painted 
area (see Fig. 4). Very rarely, cells were observed 
with two resting Class A nuclei connected by a 
thick strand of nucleoplasm giving a dumbbell. 
shaped appearance without evidence of cytoplasmic 
division. A few Class B nuclei were seen which 
were possibly in prophase. 

On the third and fourth days after painting, 
there was an approximate doubling of the number 
of cells per unit area of epidermis. There was a 
definite layer of spinous cells and thicker granular 
cells. The basal cells, for the most part, also had 
intercellular bridges (Fig. 10). Cells with Class 
B and Class C nuclei and binucleated cells in- 
creased markedly (see Figs. 3, 5, and 6), and cells 
at the hair follicles also showed the similar nuclear 
abnormalities (see Fig. 11). Mononucleated cells 
with Class B nuclei averaged 54 percent of the cells 
and cells with Class C nuclei about 15 percent, No 
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Fig. 9. A few tripolar or quadripolar metaphase plates noted, and clumping of chromosomes in metaphase 
often found, Fig. 10. Basal cells with intercellular br'dges. Fig. 11. Cells with nuclear abnormalities similar 
to those found in Figs, 3, 5, 6, and 10. Figs. 12 and 13. Binucleated cells and cells with Class B and Class C 
nuclei found also in spinous and granular layer layer on fifth, sixth, and seventh day after painting. Fig, 14. 
Focal areas of increased number of cells with Class B and Class C nuclei and binucleated cells found in mice, 
with areas varying in length from 2 to 2 mm. in sections. Fig. 15. Epidermis painted 36 times with 20- 
methylcholanthrene and sectioned 95 days after first painting developed a papilloma in one out of six 
mice, probably carcinoma in situ. Fig. 16, Invasive squamous cel! carcinomas in two mice. 
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degenerating Class B or Class C nuclei were 
observed. Rare cells with nuclei definitely much 
smaller than normal were also observed (see Fig. 6). 
Binucleated cells were found to average 12 percent. 
Some of these had Class B nuclei and a very small 
number had Class C nuclei. Mitosis in one nucleus 
of a binucleated cell was observed once (see Fig. 
7). Multinucleated cells were observed rarely (see 
Fig. 8). 

At this time, there was also a marked increase in 
the percentage of cells in mitosis to approximately 
3.6 percent of cells; that is, about 13 times the nor- 
mal rate. A large number of mitoses in prophase 
were seen in Class B nuclei. The number of mi- 
toses in arrested telophase appeared to be more 
numerous than in the first two days after painting. 
In addition, several metaphases with increased 
number of chromosomes or enlarged chromosomes 
were seen, and occasionally a few chromosomes were 
noticed scattered away from the equatorial plate. A 
few tripolar or quadripolar (see Fig. 9) metaphase 
plates were also noted, and clumping of chromo- 
somes in metaphase was often found, Rarely, there 
were cells with resting dumbbell-shaped nuclei sim- 
ilar to those seen on the second day. It is most in- 
teresting that all these nuclear changes seem to be 
present as frequently in this early period as they 
ever will be throughout the premalignant period 
in experimental carcinogenesis. 

After the fourth day, there was usually a de- 
crease in the percentage of cells showing all these 
nuclear changes. Many cells with Class B and 
Class C nuclei and binucleated cells were seen im- 
mediately above the basal layer, and there were 
about half as many here as there were in the basal 
layer. On the fifth, sixth, and seventh days after 
painting, binucleated cells and cells with Class B 
and Class C nuclei were found in the spinous 
and granular layer (Figs. 12 and 13). The binu- 
cleated cells and cells with Class C nuclei were 
more frequently observed to be in the process of 
differentiation than were the Class B nuclei. 

In six of ten mice studied at intervals from 11 to 
37 days after a single painting, all these nuclear 
abnormalities were definitely decreased from their 
level on the seventh day (Table IIA), but they 
were still far above the number normally found 
in the epidermis. Class C nuclei were almost non- 
existent. In the other four mice (Table IIB), the 
epidermis in general was similar to that of the 
first six mice; but in these mice, focal areas of in- 
creased number of cells with Class B and Class C 
nuclei and binucleated cells were found, these areas 
varying in length from 1, to 2 mm. in sections (see 
Fig. 14). 


TABLE III. 


Frequency in Percentage of Different Cells of Mouse 
Epidermis After 36 Paintings With 20-Methylcholan- 
threne (3 Paintings Weekly) Examined 95 Days 
After First Painting; 500 Cells Counted 


in Section 
Cells Mononucleated 
Mouse Cellsin Binu- with more cells with 
No. mitosis Cleated thantwo _ nuclei classed 
cells nuclei B Cc 
3.0 0.4 48.0 38.2 3.2 
3 1.4 10.0 — 286 50.2 9.8 
‘ 5.0 15.2 2.2 28.0 42.2 7.4 
6 2.0 7.0 04 368 48.2 5.6 


*Mice No. 2 and No. 5 developed invasive epider- 
moid carcinoma, and the cancer cells are beyond this 
classification. 


Epidermis After 36 Paintings With 20-Methyl- 
cholanthrene (Table III). When the epidermis was 
painted repeatedly (36 times) and sectioned 95 
days after the first painting, one out of six mice 
treated in this way developed a papilloma, which 
is probably carcinoma in situ (see Fig. 15), and 
two mice showed invasive squamous cell carcinoma 
(see Fig. 16). The epidermis of the other three 
mice was hyperplastic. In these three mice and the 
mouse with the papilloma, the epidermis showed 
numerous abnormal nuclei. The relative frequency 
of cells with Class B and Class C nuclei and binu- 
cleated cells in these areas was slightly lower than 
those in the epidermis examined on the third and 
fourth days after a single painting, but the actual 
number of abnormal cells per unit area of the epi- 
dermis was much higher because of the increased 
layers of cells in the epidermis. These nuclear 
changes definitely can be considered a premalignant 
condition since Cramer and Stowell'® showed that 
cancer actually develops in 100 percent of albino 
mice painted for 14 weeks. 


Discussion 


Though different preparations were used, the 
question arises as to how our classification of 
nuclei may be compared with the classification used 
by Biesele.* Our techniques differ, but both sets 
of figures have the same relative proportions within 
themselves. Biesele* and Biesele, Poyner, and 
Painter *’ thought that the morphology of the 
larger nuclei could be explained by polyploidy and 
polyteny. Mirsky and Ris*® gave evidence that 
chromatin-containing bodies isolated from tissues 
were, in fact, isolated chromosomes. We did not 
make any direct study of chromosomes; however, 
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the large nuclei which we studied seem to corre- 
spond reasonably well with the large nuclei that 
Biesele studied, and they could probably also be 
attributed to polyploidy and polyteny. 


We noticed the same nuclear abnormalities in 


hair follicles (see Fig. 11) as in epidermis, and 
so it is possible that the hair follicles play a very 
important role in experimental skin cancer; but 
the abnormalities often appeared earlier in hair 
follicles. Important changes in the hair follicles 
were also observed by Liang** and Liang and 
Cowdry.*® 


Origin of Abnormal Cells. In considering the 
possibility of their production as a result of in- 
complete mitosis, a discussion of the origin of 
binucleated cells is a logical starting place. The 
cells in mitosis were found mainly in the basal lay- 
er, as previously noticed by Cowdry, Van Dyke, 
and Geren,’ and binucleated cells as well as other 
cells with abnormal nuclei also were most numer- 
ous there, They were thought to be caused by late 
mitotic block, because we found telophases in 
which daughter nuclei were well separated, with 
no indication of division of the cytoplasm. Chromo- 
somal masses were also found in late telophases 
connected by thin bands of chromosomal material. 
Such phenomena were also observed by Koller *® in 
tumor cells. He thought that these chromosomal 
bridges prevent the division of cytoplasm and are 
responsible for the formation of binucleated cells. 
All the above facts suggest that binucleated cells 
with Class A nuclei result from the late block in 
mitosis of Class A mononucleated cells. The binu- 
cleated cells with Class B or Class C nuclei pre- 
sumably resulted from a late blocked mitosis of 
Class B or Class C mononucleated cells. If these 
binucleated cells represent stages of amitosis or cell 
fusion of normal cells, intermediate stages would 
be expected; but such stages were not observed. 
The few multinucleated cells found on the third 
or fourth day might be derived from rare mitosis 
in a binucleated cell or from tripolar or quadri- 
polar mitosis of cells possibly with enlarged nuclei. 

As regards the origin of mononucleated cells with 
Class B nuclei resulting from a mitotic arrest be- 
fore the complete separation of the chromosomes 
into two masses of a Class A nucleus, one would 
expect to find an increase in the number showing 
telophase with lagging chromosomes or clumping 
of chromosomes in metaphase. As mentioned above, 
they were present in fair number, and it is possible 
that such mitosis leads to the formation of Class B 
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nuclei. It is also possible that some of the cells 
with Class A nuclei in prophase would not have 
completed a normal mitosis but would have led to 
cells having Class B nuclei through endomitosis as 
discussed by Biesele, Poyner, and Painter.’* In 
such cells, chromosomal and chromatin material 
become double without disintegration of nuclear 
membrane or spindle formation. There is also a 
possibility that a few cells with Class B nuclei re- 
sult from the fusion of the two nuclei of binu- 
cleated cells which are already formed by late mi- 
totic arrest, through the stage of the dumbbell- 
shaped nuclei. 

All these arguments suggest that cells with Class 
B nuclei result from blocked mitosis, The pres- 
ence of multipolar metaphase and the clumping and 
lagging chromosomes in different phases of mitosis 
in cells with increased chromosomal materials, 
probably Class B nuclei, suggest the likely sources 
or origins of Class C nuclei. 

So far as the production of the cells with Class B 
and Class C nuclei by cell fusion is concerned, the 
arguments against cell fusion in the origin of binu- 
cleated cells, discussed previously, are also appli- 
cable here. 


Fate of Abnormal Cells. To consider the fate of 
these abnormal nuclei that appear after being 
painted with the carcinogen: In the present experi- 
ments, no binucleated cells, dividing cells, or 
cells with Class B or Class C nuclei were observed 
to degenerate. Increased mitoses were seen for a 
long time after a single painting. All these types of 
cells with nuclear abnormalities were observed in 
the process of differentiation. 

Mitosis was very rare in binucleated cells, as 
were any signs of fusion of two nuclei of these 
cells suggesting the formation of a single nucleus. 
The number of binucleated cells seen differentiating 
in later stages might be adequate to explain their 
decrease in number from the fifth day onward after 
a single painting. But the number of cells with 
Class B or Class C nuclei that were observed to be 
differentiating did not seem adequate to account for 
their subsequent decrease. This is especially true in 
the case of the cells with Class B nuclei. In pro- 
portion to the'r original number, far fewer of these 
cells were seen differentiating. If the following 
facts are kept in mind—(1) the cells with Class B 
nuclei were extremely numerous in the early period 
after painting, (2) they were not seen to degen- 
erate, (3) they were seen in mitosis, the majority 
of which were in prophase, (4) fewer in propor- 
tion to their number were seen differentiating, and 
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(5) later there was a reappearance of apparently 
normal looking cells—then the belief that these 
cells can undergo an abnormal type of mitosis be- 
comes a definite possibility. In this mitosis, the 
chromosomal material is not doubled but is reduced 
by nuclear and cytoplasmic divisions giving rise to 
apparently normal cells with Class A nuclei. In the 
absence of sufficient proof for direct division, di- 
vision by reduction mitosis or miosis is believed to 
be the most probable method for decreasing the 
number of mononucleated cells with enlarged nu- 
clei, especially of the Class B type. Creech *° found 
similarities to miosis in the culture of fibroblast 
treated with carcinogen. 

If this possibility (reduction mitosis) does occur 
in cells with Class B or Class C nuclei, it would be 
most interesting to know how accurately the chro- 
mosomes are distributed to the daughter nuclei. 
It may be that many of the Class A nuclei which 
reappear after painting are not derived from cells 
with Class A nuclei but have gone through an ab- 
normal Class B or even -Class C nuclear stage. 
Since the area painted can be very large, and since 
it showed on the third or fourth day such a large 
percentage of cells with Class B and Class C nuclei, 
and so few cells with Class A nuclei, it is not likely 
that the later reappearance of cells with Class A 
nuclei is a result of the migration of these cells into 
the area from the surrounding nonpainted area. 
These cells could be derived from the hair follicle 
cells but, as has been noted above, the hair follicle 
cell nuclei may also be abnormal. Thus we have 
seen here it is possible for the cells exposed to a 
carcinogen to have nuclei, probably double or 
quadruple or more in nuclear material, and we have 
discussed the possible mechanism whereby the 
chromosomal material could again be reduced to 
apparent normal volume. This brings up the ques- 
tion as to how normal such cells might be. 

We have also seen, as noted before, that a very 
few nuclei that were smaller than normal were 
seen on the third or fourth day after painting. 
Since we have noticed numerous mitotic abnormal- 
ities, it is probable that these small nuclei were 
formed from small masses of chromosomes which 
were improperly distributed at the time of mitosis, 
as noted before. Such a phenomenon has been de- 
scribed in different tissues by Dempsey.** It is not 
known from which class of nuclei these small nu- 
clei are derived. If they are derived from Class A 
nuclei, it is quite probable that the cells of such 
origin will never give rise to other cells. On the 
other hand, if these small nuclei are derived from 
Class B nuclei, which presumably have a doubled 
content of chromosomal material, it is easier to see 


how such cells could give rise to other viable cells 
although quite possibly with an abnormal chromo- 
somal make-up. 

Thus, it is possible to see how it might come 
about that, some days after painting with methyl- 
cholanthrene, many of the nuclei of the epidermis 
might have a variety of abnormalities of chromo- 
somal make-up, although the majority of them 
would not appear to be abnormal. The abnormal 
characteristics of similar cells have been described 
by Salaman and Gwynn,” and Berenblum and 
Shubik** ** believe that within the treated area, 
cells or groups of cells suffer a change different in 
kind or in extent from that suffered by their neigh- 
bors and they call them “latent tumor cells.” We 
noticed foci of hyperplastic epidermis with many 
abnormal nuclei many days after a single painting 
with 20-methylcholanthrene, noted previously. Focal 
lesions were observed by Mider and Morton *° and 
Cramer and Stowell *® in a large number of mice 
after a single application of methylcholanthrene. 
These lesions were always found in areas which 
were somewhat hyperplastic but not necessarily in 
the most hyperplastic areas, It is not known if 
these lesions were persistent remnants of the diffuse 
reaction of the third and fourth day after paint- 
ing, if they were formed de novo, or if, perhaps, 
they were formed and disappeared repeatedly. 

Ordinarily, a loss of nuclear material results in 
death of a cell or at least in its inability to divide, 
as, for example, after amitosis."* But if extra chro- 
mosomal material is present, as it probably is in 
Class B and Class C nuclei, and if only certain 
genes are essential for viability, it is statistically 
more probable that irregularities in the dis.ribution 
of chromosomes during subsequent mitosis »r loss 
of chromosomes at these times would be less i'kely 
to cause the death of the cells involved. If the 
irregular distribution of chromosomes does occur 
during carcinogenesis, it is likely that the resulting 
viable cells would have varying chromosomal com- 
positions determined more or less at random. If 
only a few combinations of genes, out of many 
thousands of possible combinations which could 
result from this process, could result in cancer cells, 
then it is easy to understand the long and variable 
latent period following exposure of normal cells to 
carcinogens. This phenomenon has been noticed in 
experimental animals and also in humans after ex- 
posure to carcinogens such as roentgen rays, coal 
tar, and so forth. If such an essentially random 
process occurs, many other facts of known carcino- 
genesis can be understood easily, for example, the 
fact that the total number of cells exposed to the 
carcinogen is important in controlling the rate of 
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tumor development and also the number of tumors 
in the same animals.*” ** 

The presence of cells with enlarged nuclei and 
binucleated or multinucleated cells does not always. 
indicate a malignant condition. In the normal 
human liver, nuclei of various sizes are present in 
fair numbers and in the kidney tubules and in the 
adrenal cortex they are found, although rarely. 
Dawson ** found a large number of cells with en- 
larged single nuclei and binucleated and multinu- 
cleated cells in the tubules of the kidneys of the 
normal Australian desert frog. But mitotic figures 
are very rarely found in any of these tissues. Wil- 
son and Leduc reviewed critically the occur- 


rence and formation of polyploid nuclei, binu- 
cleated cells, and multinucleated cells in the mam- 
malian liver. The same authors ** found that mul- 
tiple doses of carbon tetrachloride and inclusion in 
the diet of the dye, O-aminoazotoluene, produced 
liver injury in albino mice accompanied by process 
of repair and mitotic activity over an extended 
period of time; it eventually might induce hepa- 
tomas. Since mitosis, probably of the abnormal 
type, plays an important role in the above hypoth- 
esis, the increase in the number of mitoses is essen- 
tial for the production of many cells with different 
chromosomal make-up, and from some of these the 
cancer cells may develop. 


SUMMARY 


After painting a mouse epidermis with 20-meth- 
ylcholanthrene, nuclear abnormalities were exam- 
ined at different intervals up to 37 days after a 
single painting and in late premalignant hyper- 
plasia after repeated paintings. In order to deduce 
the possible origin and fate of these abnormal cells, 
the number and position of the cells with enlarged 
and multiple nuclei, together with number, posi- 
tion, and characteristics of the dividing cells, were 
studied with reference to the time after painting 
with the carcinogen. They were found to appear 
mainly in the basal layer, resulting from blocked 
mitosis in different phases, They were not seen to 
degenerate and some of them were found differ- 
entiating, that is, acquiring keratohyaline granules 
in the granular layer and finally keratinizing. But 


the disappearance of a vast majority of cells with 
enlarged nuclei a few days after a single painting 
could be explained by their transformation into 
apparently normal looking epidermal cells by re- 
duction mitosis. If this is true, the questions arise 
as to how accurately the chromosomes are distrib- 
uted to the daughter nuclei which originate from 
the atypical divisions of the abnormal nuclei and 
what the nature of their descendants is. 

These questions and the possibility that certain 
cells among the descendants of these abnormal cells 
may develop into cancer cells are discussed in the 
light of our present experimental findings, obser- 
vations made by others in experimental carcino- 
genesis, and certain known facts about the de- 
velopment of human cancer. 
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Preventive Rehabilitation 


Nila Kirkpatrick Covalt, M.D. 


HE WORD “REHABILITATION” has many 

connotations. When applied to the entire 

field of medicine, the ramifications are tre- 
mendous and are effective from the cradle to the 
grave. Basically, rehabilitation is concerned with 
maintaining, or retraining and developing, all of 
the indiv:dual’s remaining capabilities, irrespective 
of the cause of the illness or the disability he has 
suffered. This entails the physical, psychologic, 
social, and economic adjustment of the total indi- 
vidual to live with, and not for, his disability. 

The concept, philosophy, and multiphasic dis- 
ciplines of rehabilitation should be kept in mind as 
soon as any individual becomes a patient. No one 
can predict accurately whether or not a simple, 
acute, common illness, either medical or surgical, 
will become a chronic illness or a chronic disabil- 
ity, owing to complicat‘ons, however statistically 
rare the complications may be. Also, a chance or 
hasty word, an inaccurate or incomplete explana- 
tion, may set up, through fear, a chain reaction, 
which establishes psychologic barriers that can turn 
a simple acute problem into a chronic disability. 
Some acute illnesses or injuries, such as a cerebral 
vascular accident, traumatic amputation, or sever- 
ance of the spinal cord, present immediate prob- 
lems relating to the disability, and call for measures 
to prevent deformity, and immediate plans for 
rehabilitation even while emergency treatment is 
being initiated. 

Early ambulation is accepted treatment for all 
medical and surgical conditions. This has been 
proved to be physiologically sound.'*'” Early in- 
itiation of rehabilitation techniques is of equal 
physiologic and psychologic importance, These 
techniques include correct bed positions to pre- 
vent deformities, present or anticipated, and the 
earliest possible attempts to prevent helplessness by 
initiating activity and encouraging each patient to 
engage in as many self care activities as he can 
poss bly do and h’s acute condition permits. 


Dr. Covalt is a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. 


Disabilities may be obvious or concealed, inher- 
ited or acquired, permanently stabilized or pro- 
gressive. They may develop suddenly, as with in- 
juries, or slowly, insid‘ously, and progressively, as 
with multiple sclerosis or progressive muscular 
dystrophy. Generally, psychologic adjustments 
vary with these different factors, but the adjust- 
ment to any disability is an individual one and 
does not follow a set pattern for each cause of the 
disability. Public (social) acceptance, or rejection 
and outmoded rules of employability after ill- 
ness also affect the adjustment of the individual 
to a disability. 


Chronic disease and chronic disability are not 
synonymous terms, but in certain situations, the 
public has long considered them as such. However, 
a diabetic patient, for example, does not retire to 
his bed as soon as the diagnosis is made, just be- 
cause he is chronically ill. The diagnosis of diabetes 
mellitus precludes employment only in very rare 
situations. This, however, has not been true for 
persons in whom the diagnosis of heart disease has 
been made. Literature describing regimes of rehab- 
ilitation for cardiac patients,” reports of re- 
employment policies,” * and the physical condition 
of persons who have had coronary disease were 
often passed over as inconsequential until Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had his heart attack. It is prob- 
able that now rehabilitation of the cardiac patient 
and recognition of the employability of many of 
these individuals will receive more attention. 


Rehabilitation is completed medicine. When Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk inaugurated the convalescent 
program of the Army Air Forces, which he later 
translated over into civilian programs, he first de- 
scribed rehabilitation as “the third phase of med- 
ical care.”* The first phase is diagnosis and the 
second, treatment, While this is an accurate de- 
scription, nevertheless, speaking of the “third 
phase” unintentionally puts a fence between treat- 
ment of the acute condit‘on and the onset of even 
thinking about rehabilitation, let alone initiating 
any rehabilitation techniques. Since Dr. Rusk 
never had such a separation in mind, fortunately 
that description has gradually and permanently 
fallen into disuse in the last ten years.°” °” 
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Actually, to plan and think of rehabilitation is 
one of the most important phases of preventive 
medicine. It is not good medicine to save a pa- 
tient’s life, even in a dramatic fashion, and then 
send him to his own home, a nursing home, or to 
the county infirmary or poor farm, there to live 
out a “normal,” or at least prolonged, life span, 
as a helpless, frustrated, useless, unhappy, individ- 
ual—a vegetable, 

Preventive medicine is always the best medicine, 
and it is important in every field of medicine. 
Epidemiologic and other public health measures 
have been stressed as has the development of more 
and more specific drugs to combat disease. 


Of equal importance are the following preventive 
measures: (1) prevention of deformities; (2) pre- 
vention of helplessness; (3) prevention of fear; 
(4) acceptance of disability; and (5) over-all 
planning for a patient to return to his own com- 
munity as a useful, self-respecting citizen. These 
five measures are the basis of preventive rehabili- 
tation. The patient’s acceptance of his disability 
may not be accomplished for many months. The 
ultimate goals of full development of his max- 
imum physical capabilities, psychologic reaction, 
and skills qualifying him for employment may take 
even longer. Nevertheless, early attention to these 
problems is equally important in the over-all pre- 
ventive program. 

The majority of deformities resulting from any 
physical cause can be largely prevented or mod- 
ified. While some orthopedic repairs necessitate 
stiffening joints or shortening an extremity to 
effect a cure, right angle, permanent fibrotic con- 
traction of the knee, for example, is caused by long 
hours of sitting in a wheel chair and is inexcusable. 
This deformity is often permitted to occur even 
when the cause for the prolonged sitting is not a 
disease involving the knees themselves. 

Correct positions of election of uninvolved parts 
of the body and special positioning of involved ex- 
tremities with present or anticipated deformities 
are possible for all patients. Sand bags, pillows, and 
blanket splints will maintain most corrected posi- 
tions easily. 

Prevention of helplessness can be overcome by 
early encouragement to carry out all the “activ- 
ities of daily living” (A.D.L.).*°"' Each patient 
should start to wait on himself as soon as possible 
after the onset of his illness. We know now that 
the selfless care of patients by doctors, nurses, 
nurse aides, orderlies, and relatives is bad med- 
icine, We must “unlearn” individuals in this self- 
less care. Fortunately, many schools of nursing real- 
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ize this and are incorporating courses of rehabilita- 
tion nursing in their curriculums. 

“Activities of daily living,” such as moving 
about in bed; getting from bed to chair; training 
or retraining in eating, personal hygiene, and 
dressing activities are but commonsense procedures 
that anyone can teach another, if he will take the 
time to think how he would go about performing 
a certain activity; he should imagine himself in the 
patient’s predicament, and then think through the 
motions or even practice them on himself. Then 
he can instruct the patient. 

Everything that is done for a patient that he can 
be taught to do for himself hastens the onset of 
helplessness or increases it. It may take a little 
extra time in the beginning to place a bedside table 
where the patient can reach a glass of water, but 
the time consumed in arranging the table and 
training the patient in this simple activity is far 
less than the man hours that will subsequently 
be consumed in having to carry many glasses of 
water to him all through the day and night and 
then having to hold the glass while he drinks. For 
example, a patient with one fractured arm imme- 
diately starts to help himself by using the other 
arm and hand, Likewise, there is no reason why a 
patient with hemiplegia cannot do the same. He 
can at least start to feed himself or wash his face 
as soon as he has recovered consciousness and is 
not hemorrhaging. - 

Such simple activities do not require the services 
of specially trained persons such as physical and 
occupational therapists. It is true that when 
therapists are available, their knowledge of tech- 
niques makes it easier for them to demonstrate the 
simplest methods by which a patient with hemi- 
plegia, paraplegia, arthritis, or an amputated limb 
can move about in bed, get out of bed, and move 
back and forth from bed to chair. Once these 
procedures have been demonstrated, anyone attend- 
ing a patient can continue to instruct him and help 
him to practice them, 

There are specific rules for determining the cor- 
rect length of crutches and the proper height of 
the hand grips. Crutch support is entirely on the 
hands and never in the axilla. There are several 
crutch gaits. While retraining in walking is always 
best started on parallel bars, and under the su- 
pervision of a physical therapist, the absence of 
parallel bars, a department of physical therapy, or 
a physical therapist does not preclude proper crutch 
fitting and correct retraining in walking. There 
are few areas of the country where at least one 
physical therapist is not available to teach these 
techniques to hospital personnel. They, in turn, can 
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teach the relatives of the patient. 


The too common practice of handing a patient 
crutches, and, without any previous instruction, 
telling him that the doctor wants him to walk is 
the cause of falls which engender such fear that 
the patient is unwilling to try again, even under 
competent instruction and a start on parallel bars. 
If proper crutch training is not possible, two 
straight chairs, used at each side of the patient 
and moved alternately, are better than a walker for 
starting a patient to walk. All walkers destroy any 
possible use of the arms in a normal reciprocal 
walking pattern. In many instances, when a walker 
is used, the entire body is thrown out of normal 
walking balance. Such abnormal walking patterns 
are thus developed that it may take weeks to teach 
the patient to walk in a pattern that is anywhere 
near normal. Also, it is difficult to wean a patient 
from a walker to try to walk alone. 


Psychosomatic problems may arise in the course 
of any illness. An illness may be a simple, acute, 
and self-limiting one, yet emotional problems may 
arise. If severe disability is present, or the course 
of the disease is prolonged, it can be anticipated 
that the emotional problems will be accentuated. 


Prevention of fear includes, among other things, 
a clear-cut understanding and acceptance of a dis- 
ability. This acceptance must be obtained by the 
patient himself, by those who attend him, by his 
relatives, and by the public. It means that social 
adjustments in relation to those fears must be rec- 
ognized and handled constructively. At times, this 
means more public education, Permanent disabil- 
ities resulting from poliomyelitis have always had 
social acceptance. With more education, the public, 
in general, now has a better understanding of cere- 
bral palsy. Gradually other illnesses, such as epi- 
lepsy and even leprosy, are losing their stigma as 
public education concerning them is improved. 


An acute illness often presents economic prob- 
lems. Likewise, chronic illness or the presence of a 
permanent or progressive disability always presents 
definite economic problems that cannot be avoided. 
Re-employment and, in some instances, retraining 
for a new type of employment are most important 
considerations. If the patient has been employed 
or is of an employable age, he should be informed 
that his future is not being forgotten. An early 
referral to the local or district office of vocational 
rehabilitation will do much to allay economic fears 
and present a more hopeful outlook. While the 
rehabilitation counselor will often be unable even 
to consider any definite goal so soon after the onset 


of a disability, he will be prepared to think ahead 


and start planning for any patient who is able 
to meet the qualifications that will permit him to 
be a client of that office. 

Early acceptance and acknowledgment of eco- 
nomic problems are part of preventive medicine. 
Merely telling the patient that he is not to worry 
about the future, but to concentrate all his efforts 
only on getting well, does not prevent worry and 
fear on his part. 

The acceptance of a disability and all that it 
implies must be faced squarely by the physician, 
by the patient, and by his family. False hope and 
false assurance by a physician are unfair, yet often 
he is the real source of nonacceptance of disability 
and the development of helplessness. Out of the 
goodness of his heart, the physician often neglects 
to inform the patient of the true facts, and puts 
off the moment of telling until much damage has 
been done. 

If a leg or arm has been amputated, no one can 
ignore the fact. Yet, with almost every other ill- 
ness or injury that will lead to a permanent dis- 
ability, physicians are apt to avoid the issue. Of 
course, the time to discuss the true situation is not 
in the acute stage of an illness or injury when the 
outcome may still be a matter of life or death, but 
it should certainly be faced early; in most instances, 
in the convalescent stage. 

Because of this avoidance of the issues, many 
patients and their relatives waste vast sums of 
money they can ill afford, in the hope of effecting 
a miracle cure. An entire family, even distant rela- 
tives, friends, or local organizations, may deplete 
their financial resources and go hopelessly into debt, 
because of this nonacceptance. For example, much 
money is wasted annually on thousands of hemi- 
plegics by having their useless arms massaged, in- 
stead of teaching these patients how to care for 
themselves. Figures on this alone would prove to be 
striking. Other patients, with their relatives, travel 
from one end of the country to the other, and even 
to Europe, in search of a cure. However, this ex- 
tensive travel, even to shrines, is usually an indica- 
tion of unwillingness to face reality on the part of 
the patient and his family. 

While the waste of money is serious, the time 
wasted before starting a patient in a rehabilitation 
program is even more serious. With delays of 
months, or even years, not only are the physical 
deformities fixed, but also psychologic fixation and 
physical helplessness are firmly entrenched as well. 
Moreover, the psychologic reactions have affected 
the family just as much and as firmly as they have 
the patient. Furthermore, in many instances, the 
patient has been deprived of the self-respect he 
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would have attained if he had been a wage earner, 
irrespective of the financial aid this would have 
given his family. 

Injuries to the spinal cord are perhaps the most 
devastating and dramatic of all traumata. Facts 
about the outcome of such injuries are the ones 
which physicians are most likely to avoid revealing 
to the patient or to his family. Whether or not a 
laminectomy and exploration have definitely proved 
there is a complete severance of the cord; or a 
massive hematoma or contusion has been found and 
the cord appears to be intact; or if no myelogram 
or exploration has been done, most doctors avoid 
the truth. Rather, they offer false hope in a cheer- 
ful and encouraging manner. 

A patient faced with complete paralysis of both 
legs, loss of all sensation in those extremities, and 
a loss of bladder and bowel control is faced with 
an overwhelming and catastrophic disaster, The 
physician who avoids presenting the truth usually 
assumes that this knowledge is all the patient can 
bear at the onset. He therefore puts off the day of 
telling, too often forever. 

Actually, a physician should speak to every para- 
plegic and quadriplegic somewhat as follows: “At 
the present time, you are well aware that your legs 
are completely paralyzed (and/or your arms par- 
tially so). You cannot feel your legs, and this may 
be permanent. We do not know, and only time 
will tell, if these conditions will remain so. How- 
ever, in the meantime, you need to learn how to 
get about by yourself, even though you have this 
paralysis. You will start now by learning how to 
move yourself about in bed and how to get from 
bed to a chair and back without help. Braces will 
be ordered and you will be taught to walk again. 
However, if you recover from the paralysis, the 
braces can be abandoned. We can arrange for or- 
dering your braces, and teach you how to walk 
right here (or, we cannot obtain the braces and 
teach you how to walk here, but will arrange for 
you to enter a comprehensive rehabilitation center 
where you will be given this training) . 

“It may take from six months to a year to know 
whether or not there will be any recovery from the 
paralysis. In the meantime, and to save time, these 
activities of learning to help yourself, in what we 
call ‘activities of daily living’ will keep all your 
muscles in tone and, if the paralysis recedes, the 
recovering muscles will have been receiving the 
best possible kind of exercises to help them re- 
develop and become strong. All your paralyzed 
extremities will be taken daily through a passive 
range of motion so that they will not become stiff, 
but you will receive no massage or electrical stim- 
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ulation, for these procedures would be only a waste 
of time. What you do for yourself in all activities 
is your main treatment. 

“You need not be helpless and dependent on 
anyone during this time if you will put every 
effort into helping yourself. We will show you 
how or make arrangements for others to show 
you how. 

“Furthermore, there are bladder and bowel care 
routines that we will start. Methods of bladder and 
bowel control are possible, and since it usually 
takes at least six months for the bladder to readjust 
itself, we will not waste six months in waiting to 
see how much bladder and bowel control returns 
of its own accord, leaving you constantly wet and 
soiled in the meantime.” 

The physician should then go on to explain 
that paraplegics can drive their own cars with 
special hand controls that can be put on any car; 
that paraplegics go back to work or continue their 
schooling in preparation for working; and that 
paraplegic housewives can learn to resume all their 
housekeeping duties after certain adjustments have 
been made in the kitchen. 

Relatives should receive this same kind of indoc- 
trination as well. In addition, they should be in- 
structed to arrange for a ramp into the house, to 
widen doors so that a wheel chair can be rolled 
through, and, in particular, to make sure the bath- 
room is accessible. 

Much material has been published in medical 
journals since World War II*** regarding re- 
habilitation techniques for paraplegics. Numerous 
lay articles with pictures have been published in 
popular magazines. The 2,400 surviving and re- 
habilitated (or certainly provided with the oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitation) paraplegic veterans 
from World War II have had wide publicity. 

Many civilian paraplegics and quadriplegics, if 
they have managed to survive, are still leading 
isolated, lonely lives, confined to their bedrooms, 
in spite of all this knowledge that has been so well 
developed and publicized. Paraplegia is a common 
traumatic disability. Automobile accidents and falls. 
from heights make it so, During every swimming 
season, numerous teen-age children as well as older 
persons become quadriplegic from diving into 
shallow water. Unfortunately, far too few are 
started on even the early preventive measures, yet 
this early treatment can easily be carried out by 
anyone in any general hospital. 


Certainly, advanced training to complete a pro- 
gram of total rehabilitation is easier to carry out 
in a rehabilitation center; although if there is a 
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physical therapy department only, training in walk- 
ing, stairclimbing, and other traveling activities can 
be completed there. If there has been a delay in 
starting the training, it is usually best carried out 
in a fully equipped and comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion center. Some patients, even after 15 years of 
lying in bed in their homes,’® have been completely 
rehabilitated. 

As traumatic paraplegics have been admitted to 
these rehabilitation centers anywhere from two to 
twenty years after the onset of their disability, they 
say, almost without exception, that no doctor has 
ever told them the truth. Some state that after 
years of lying helplessly and uselessly in bed, they 
came to know the truth, but never dared tell even 
the doctors or their families that they knew it. 
They also say that they really knew the facts for a 
long time, but it took a longer time to admit the 
truth, even to themselves. Then, they say, it usually 
seemed easier to let the doctor and the family 
continue with the fiction, rather than get them 
upset about something which they could not help. 
Betsy Barton, in her book,.“And Now to Live 
Again” (Appleton-Century) has aptly described 
the whole story from the time of her injury when 
she became a paraplegic. There was the continued 
search for cure, the promises, the travel, the heavy 
expenditures of money; and finally her introduc- 
tion to, and acceptance of, a complete program of 
rehabilitation. 

If preventive rehabilitation is necessary and if it 
is good medicine for paraplegics, quadriplegics, and 
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hemiplegics, it is equally important for other 
equally devastating disabilities, some of which may 
not be as dramatic. The amputee needs early stump 
bandaging, stump exercises, and training in walk- 
ing with crutches. The patient with rheumatoid 
arthritis may develop many types of deformity, the 
majority of which can be prevented by proper 
exercises with the assistance, at times, of correct 
splints or braces. Ulnar deviation of the hands is 
one of the most obvious and handicapping of 
arthritic deformities. Muscle tone should be main- 
tained in any type of paralysis, whether it is static, 
as in poliomyelitis, or progressive, as in a dystro- 
phy, or even if there are periods of remission, as 
sometimes happens with multiple sclerosis. Self 
care activities should be maintained at all times 
and to the patient’s maximum capacity. 

The reaction to a disability is an individual 
one.'* There is no set and identical pattern for all 
persons whose disability has stemmed from the 
same cause. The personality of the patient and his 
reactions relate to himself and to his previous en- 
vironment and experience. His response to a ca- 
tastrophic disability, while individual, will be defi- 
nitely influenced by the attitudes and treatment 
offered him during the acute illness or injury that 
resulted in a disability. The simple techniques of 
preventive rehabilitation can ward off many need- 
less problems, physical, psychologic, social, and 
economic. The concept of rehabilitation should 
carry through all medical care as completed med- 
ical service. 


SUMMARY 


The philosophy and concept of rehabilitation 
as an important part of preventive medicine have 
been discussed, and the five basic steps in preven- 
tive rehabilitation have been outlined; in some in- 
stances, they have been discussed in detail. Several 
general techniques relating to all types of disabil- 
ities and some more definite ones relating to spe- 
cific disability problems have been mentioned. 

These techniques can be performed by a physi- 
cian, nurse, nurse aide, orderly, or a relative in the 
home. The very necessary early treatments relating 
to preventive rehabilitation also can be given in any 
general hospital and in the home. No equipment 
is needed. A concept of what rehabilitation is and 
what it means, applied with common sense and 
attention to details and, coupled with a knowledge 


of techniques, makes training in self care possible 
for almost every patient. These treatment regimes 
are important parts of preventive rehabilitation. 

If attention, thought, and planning are given to 
the five basic steps of preventive rehabilitation, 
it can often mean the difference between perma- 
nent physical deformity and permanent helpless- 
ness. The helplessness may be entirely physical, 
but it affects the psychologic, social, and economic 
problems of the total man and his family. Rehabil- 
itation is concerned with the total individual and 
his adjustments or retraining to use all of his 
remaining capabilities to their fullest capacity. This 
is completed medicine, planned, prescribed, and 
supervised by a physician. 
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Program for 1956-1957 


Theme for the Year—Gerontology 
The increasing number of people over 60 years of age 
makes it necessary that we inform ourselves of the many 
aspects of this subject. 

Committee Work will emphasize: 
Legislative—laws and bills pending in relation to older 
persons 
Medical Education—courses available in gerontology 
Opportunities—openings in the field of geriatrics 
Public Health—special programs for the aging 

Service—To younger women physicians and students 
Assistance in finding places for graduate work 
Opportunities for starting practice 
Preceptorship Program to be studied and presented for 
Association acceptance 
Loans to qualified women medical students 

Vocational Guidance 

A. Lectures or programson medical education of women, in local 
junior and senior high schools, by women physicians. 

B. Preparation of basic material to be used by those who will par- 
ticipate in the vocational guidance program. 

International 

A. American Women's Hospitals 

B. Hospitality—The American Medical Women's Association will 
co-operate with the State Department at any time and in 
whatever way it is able in the arrangements for visits of 
foreign women doctors in this country. 

History of Women in Medicine and Library 

A. Collecting memorabilia and publications 

B. Collection of fund for suitable housing of these collections. 

Scholastic Awards 

A. $100 cash award to each woman who graduates in first place 
in the Class of 1957 

B. An Honorable Mention Citation to each woman who graduates 
in the upper ten percent of her class in 1957 

Medical Woman of the Year 

Voluntary participation by the Branches 

Equal Rights Amendment 

Continued and increasing emphasis to secure adoption of Equal 
Rights Amendment 

Voluntary Contributions by Members 

A. General Fund 

B. Scholarship Loan Fund 
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as much time in our gardens or on the golf courses. 
Would it not be a good idea, therefore, to take an inventory of our libraries? Most of us 
accumulate books and magazines, both medical and general. How many of those are read when they 
are 8 to 10 months old? If you resemble me, you probably do not look at year old medical journals. 
Would you not be happy to have the room they occupy on your shelves—so you can accumulate some 
more of them? 
Let’s start looking them over and sorting them; tying them into bundles containing the journals issued 
in the same calendar year. What shall we do with them? There are several outlets. You are on the 
staff of one hospital, at least. When did you check up last on the state of its library? Many of the 
smaller hospitals train a large number of the interns but cannot afford complete files of the general and 
specialty journals, What nicer Christmas present than a complete file of 1955 or 1956 copies of some 
journal not on the shelves? 
Should your local hospital not need the magazines, foreign schools and hospitals do. In March 1955, 
we published a list of some of the magazines which could be used. We will re-publish this list in the 
February JourNnat; this will give you time to check up on the library situation in your territory. 
While you are going over your journals and pamphlets, be sure to set aside any of them which might 
have a special value historically. They should be added to the collection started by Dr. Van Hoosen, and 
stored at present at the Woman’s Med‘cal College of Pennsylvania. 
My very best wishes for a very happy holiday season to all of you. 


SYMPOSIUM ON PREMEDICAL EDUCATION 


} \ .4£ DAYS ARE GETTING SHORTER and, for most of us, the weather colder. We are not able to spend 


A review and discussion of some of the current tion of American Medical Colleges’ Institute on 
problems in premedical education will be the theme the evaluation of the student including appraisal 
of a program to be held at Cornell University of applicants and criteria for admission to medical 
Medical College on December 29, 1956, in con- school will be reported by John T. Cowles, M.D., 
junction with the meetings of the American Asso- chairman, 1956 AAMC Institute, School of Med- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in New icine, University of Pittsburgh. Following these 
York, N.Y. The meeting is sponsored by Alpha talks, a panel discussion is scheduled. 

Epsilon Delta, the national premedical honor so- Luncheon will be held in the Cornell University 


ciety, in co-operation with the AAAS sections Medical College cafeteria at which time Joseph C. 
C—Chemistry, F—Zoological Sciences, N—Med- Hinsey, Ph.D., director of New York Hospital- 
ical Sciences, and Beta Beta Beta Biological So- Cornell Medical Center, will discuss “Methods of 


ciety and Cornell University Medical College. Improving Liaison and Co-operation Between Med- 
Attention will be focused on the current discus- ical and Liberal Arts Colleges.” The afternoon will 
sion of the proper balance of sc’ences and humani- be open for visits through the Medical College 
ties in the preparation for the study of medicine. and New York Hospital and for consultations with 
William N. Hubbard, Jr., M.D., associate dean, medical school admissions personnel. All persons 
New York University College of Medicine, and interested in premedical education and student 
Lawrence W. Hanlon, M.D., associate dean and guidance are invited to attend and take advantage 
chairman, committee on admissions, Cornell Uni- of this opportunity to exchange ideas and infor- 
versity Medical College, will speak, and Warren S. mation with a panel of distinguished educational 
Walker, Ph.D., professor of biology, Oberlin Col- leaders and medical school admissions personnel. ' 
lege, will present a report on the “Oberlin Study.” For further information write Alpha Epsilon 
Results from the discussions at the 1956 Associa- Delta, 7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville, New York. 
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Medical of the ear * 


Carotyn S. Pincocx, M.D., has been named 
Medical Woman of the Year by Branch One, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Pincock completed her 
twentieth year in the private practice of pediatrics 
this year. 

Dr. Claudine Moss Gay, president of Branch 
One, says of this achievement, “It’s unbelievable 
when you see her with her close clipped dark hair, 
her snapping brown eyes, and the pace at which she 
moves. It’s hard for people a good bit taller than 
her 5 feet 4 inch to keep up with her.” 

Aside from her busy and still growing practice, 
her principal professional interest has always been 
the Luetic Clinic for syphilitic children at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, of which she has been chief since 
1942, Dr. Pincock says, “It is really thrilling to 
realize how penicillin and prenatal care have nearly 
put the clinic out of business. When we first started 
the clinic in 1936, we had six doctors. The clinic 
was open every week and we saw 100 to 150 pa- 
tients a session. Now it is open only twice a month, 
we average three patients a session, and I’m the 
only doctor left.” 

Dr. Pincock was active in the organization of 
the D. C. Health Department’s syphilis clinic in 
the southwest section. It was begun in 1937 as a 
clinic for children but now treats adults almost 
exclusively. “Penicillin is the explanation,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Pincock. The very name of the drug is 
memorable for Dr. Pincock. In the early days of 
World War II, she was the first civilian doctor in 


Washington to use it. The serviceman-father of 
one of her patients managed to obtain some pen- 
icillin in its early, crude form in a last ditch effort 
to save his child, 

Dr. Pincock, prior to her marriage, was Carolyn 
Hannah Snyder of Kingston, New York. She was 
the second child in a family of four girls. She 
moved to Washington in time to complete her 
secondary schooling at Central High, attended the 
University of Wisconsin, but returned to Wash- 
ington to finish her undergraduate work at George 
Washington University and to go on to George 
Washington Medical School, from which she grad- 
uated in 1934, 

A junior internship at her home town Kingston 
General Hospital in 1933, a general internship at 
George Washington University Hospital the fol- 
lowing year, and a pediatric residency at Children’s 
Hospital in Washington left her ready in 1936 to 
launch her private practice. 

Since then, her activities have been many and 
varied. She was secretary, in 1939-1940, of the 
D.C. Branch of the American Medical Women’s 
Association and, ten years later, its president; she 
has been an active member of the D.C. Medical 
Society since 1939, and was its vice-president in 
1943-1944; and she has served on a number of 
Medical Society committees; twice on the sub- 
committee on child welfare of the committee on 
public health, on the committee on medical care 
in public institutions, the committee on hospitals 
and professional relations, and recently on the pro- 
gram committee for the First Interstate Scientific 
Assembly. 

She has been an associate attending staff mem- 
ber of Children’s Hospital for many years, and as 
a former Children’s resident, a vice-president of the 
Children’s Hospital alumni association. 

In addition to her practice and her professional 
interests, Dr. Pincock has, of course, her family. 
Her husband, Glen Pincock, whom she married 
right after she graduated from medical school, is 
also a physician, They have three children: David, 
now 17; Dianne, 16; and Douglas, 13. Dianne, who 
intends to become a nurse, has been working this 
year in her mother’s office, during the summer and 
on Saturdays. 

Before her children grew old enough to demand 
so much of her time and attention, Dr. Pincock— 
Dr. Carolyn, as she is known to many of her pa- 
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Dr. Latham as a student and today 


tients and parents—had still other outside activ- 
ities which she has since dropped. She was for five 
years an instructor in pediatrics at George Wash- 
ington Medical School and, until 1940, she worked 
in the D.C. Health Department’s maternal and 
child welfare clinics. 

She was also active in the local Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, serving as chairman 
of its health and safety committee for several years; 
and then, in 1950, of the state business and pro- 
fessional women’s health and safety committee. 
“T'll probably go back to the Business and Pro- 
fessional Club after the children are grown,” she 
says. “I’m gregarious. I like working with people.” 

The most fun she has had recently, Dr. Pincock 
recounts, was last March when, not as a woman doc- 
tor, but as her husband’s wife, she was chairman 
of the children’s tour of Washington in connec- 
tion with the meeting there of the American Acad- 
emy of General Practice, of which her husband is 
a member. There were more than 250 doctors’ chil- 
dren who made the tour, but to hear Dr, Pincock 
tell it, it was a lark. 

Actually, Dr. Pincock got into pediatrics almost 
by accident. She accepted the pediatrics residency 
at Children’s, rather than an obstetrics residency 
she had also been offered by a Baltimore Hospital, 
because it provided an opportunity to stay in 
Washington with her husband. But she wouldn’t 
change it now. “One of the great rewards in a 
pediatrics practice,” she observes, “is that children 
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are so honest and direct with you.” 

Viwa ANNETTE LatHam, M.D., was selected 
by Branch Two, Chicago, as the Branch Medical 
Woman of the Year. 

Dr. Rose V. Menendian, president-elect of Branch 
Two says, “This 90 year old wisp of a woman has 
the alertness and energy of a very young woman, 
practices medicine and dentistry still. She is a liv- 
ing encyclopedia. She is buried in her work and is 
as modest as a violet about her accomplishments. 
She is indeed a rare jewel, We, the younger 
women, have the deepest respect and love for one 
who has won honors for all women in medicine.” 

Dr. Vida Latham was born in England, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1866. She came from a_ family of doc- 
tors. She was the youngest of ten children and her 
father, Dr. John, wished her to be a doctor. At 
that time, women were not permitted to attend 
medical schools and the only way she could re- 
ceive her medical and dental education was to be- 
come an apprentice. 

Dr. Vida, suffering from tuberculosis of throat, 
came to the United States in search of a better 
climate. She was ready to grasp the ideals of the 
new world, which, at that time, as well as now, 
says Dr. Latham, “opened a panorama of surprise 
packages filled with freedom and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those in search of knowledge.” 

She attended the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor and, in 1892, received the degree of D.D.S. 
She taught comparative anatomy and was the first 
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demonstrator of biopsy in the surgical department 
of the University of Michigan Medical School. 
She taught in Chicago before attending 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania where 
she received her M.D. degree in 1895. Following 
her graduation, she became professor of histology, 
pathology, bacteriology, and oral surgery. She was 
also the director of the laboratory of the Woman’s 
Medical College. She later returned to Chicago and 


became professor of oral surgery in the American © 


Dental College in Chicago. 

A desire to further her education took her to the 
old world again where she did postgraduate work 
in the Tropical Medical Schools of both London, 
England, and Hamburg, Germany. 

She was the first woman to lecture on tropical 
medicine in the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, and the first woman to serve as an elected 
delegate from the Royal Societies in London for the 
convocation of the University of Chicago. Other 
firsts in the life of Dr. Latham are: first honorary 
member of the Zonta Club; first to give a paper 
on cancer of the pulp of teeth; first to give a paper 
on tumor of the palate; on the medical staff of the 
first Columbian World Fair; and president of the 
first World Columbian Dental Congress. 

She was the founder of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Dental Societies and co-founder of the con- 
tagious disease cottages of the St. Francis Hospital 
in Evanston. She was the oral surgeon of the 
Women and Children’s Hospital in Chicago at the 
time of Dr. Mary Thompson. Also, at one time, 
she was chief of the American College of Dental 
Surgery. 

Dr. Latham is a Fellow or member of many so- 
cieties, a few of which are American College of 
Dental Surgery; Royal Medical Society of Lon- 
don; Royal Photomicrographic Society; local, na- 
tional, and international Microscopic Societies; 
American Medical Association; and the American 
Medical Women’s Association. She is the oldest 
living member of the Royal Microscopic Society 
and of the American and Illinois State Micro- 
scopic Societies. 

She is the author of many articles which have 
appeared in Dental Cosmos, and other dental and 
medical journals. 

“Dr. Vida A. Latham has not been excelled by 
any man, although some may have been more orig- 
inal, and her election to the presidency of the sec- 
tion of stomatology of the American Medical As- 
sociation was merited appreciation of her scientific 
record.” The above quotation from the Cosmos of 
1905 sums up the achievements of her long life of 
service in her chosen profession. 


Rita S. Finxier, M.D., was chosen by Branch 
Four, New Jersey as the Branch Medical Woman 
of the Year. This honor was given to Dr. Finkler 
in recognition of her outstanding contribution to 
the medical profession and for her constant and 
devoted guidance and helpfulness to young women 
starting their medical practices. Dr. Finkler has 
been concerned about, and rendered assistance to, 
many “displaced” women physicians. 

Dr. Finkler was born in Kherson, Ukraine, Rus- 
sia, in November 1888. She was presented with a 
gold medal when she graduated from high school. 
She devoted two years to the study of law at the 
University of St. Petersburg, now Leningrad. She 
came to the United States in 1910, entered Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1911, 
and graduated in 1915. She served her internship 
at the Philadelphia Polytechnic Hospital, and was 
in charge of a health center in Philadelphia from 
1916 to 1918. She has been in private practice in 
Newark since 1919. 

Dr. Finkler is on the staff of the Newark Beth 
Israel Hospital. She was first in the department of 
pediatrics; later in the department of gynecology 
as an associate chief; and then, in 1934, she be- 
came chief of the department of endocrinology as 
well as associate in the department of pathology 
and biochemical research laboratories from 1934 to 
1936. She is now chief emeritus and consultant of 
the department of endocrinology. 

The author of more than fifty scientific articles 
on endocrinology, Dr. Finkler has presented sci- 
entific exhibits on endocrine problems at the annual 
meetings of the American Medical Association, 
the New York Academy of Medicine, New Jersey 
State annual conventions and Academy of Med- 
icine, and at the International Congress of Fer- 
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tility. She has also presented scientific papers at 
these meetings, 

She lectures on endocrine problems at the Beth 
Israel Hospital, St. Michael’s Hospital, and 
Babies Hospital in Newark. 

She is a member of the American Medical As- 
sociation; American Medical Women’s Association, 
Branch Four, New Jersey; the Endocrine Society; 
the Pan American Medical Association; and the 
American Physicians Committee of the Israel Med- 
ical Association; and is a Councilor to the Medical 
Women’s International Association, the American 
Society for the Study of Fertility, and the Inter- 
national Society of Fertility. 

Dr. Finkler married Samuel Jacob Finkler in 
1913. Her husband died in 1941. She is the mother 
of Dr. Sylvia Finkler Becker, a specialist in endo- 
crinology and gynecology, who is the wife of Dr. 
Marvin C. Becker, a cardiologist. They are the 
parents of three children. 

When she accepted the plaque presented by 
Branch Four in recognition of her selection as 1956 
Medical Woman of the Year, Dr. Finkler said, 
“My daughter and my grandchildren are my great- 
est and proudest achievements.” 

Dr. Finkler travels extensively, which classifies 
as one of her hobbies along with color photography, 
both medical and scenic, She also presents many 
illustrated travelogues. 

EstHer C. Martine, M.D., immediate Past 
President of the American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation, was chosen by Branch Eleven, South- 
western Ohio, as Medical Woman of the Year 
for 1956. 

Members of the American Medical Women’s 
Association and her home community of Cincin- 
nati will approve this recognition of Dr. Marting’s 
outstanding contributions to her profession, her 
Association, and her community. 

During her term as President, Dr, Marting vis- 
ited 34 Branches of the American Medical Wo- 
men’s Association, always as an ambassador of 
good will, taking to the members a fresh viewpoint 
of the Association and its program of service to 
women in medicine. She presented Association 
charters and her own personal gift of an engrossed 
minutes book to each of the seven new Branches 
organized during her administration. 

These trips were not made without personal sac- 
rifice on the part of Dr. Marting who is the wife 
of a very busy and active neuropsychiatrist, Dr. 
Howard Fabing, and the mother of two charming 
young daughters and an energetic young son. Her 
own busy practice as a radiologist became a sec- 
ondary consideration during these absences. 
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Dr. Marting is active in many community and 
school activities. She is the sponsor of the Esther C. 
Marting Junior Branch of the American Medical 
Women’s Association at the University of Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine. 

Dr. Marting, the daughter of a physician and 
the sister of two women physicians, graduated from 
the University of Cincinnati Medical School in 
1932, Since 1946, she has been engaged in private 
practice in Cincinnati, specializing in tumor diag- 
nosis and radiation therapy. 

Dr. Marting is a member of the American Med- 
ical Association; Ohio State Medical Association; 
the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, of which she 
was secretary 1950-1951; the American Board of 
Radiology; the American College of Radiology; 
and the Ohio State Radiological Society. 

Dr. Marting has served the American Medical 
Women’s Association in many capacities: Record- 
ing Secretary, Finance chairman, President-Elect, 
and President. She is a member of Zonta Inter- 
national and served as president of the Cincinnati 
Zonta Club. 

“In recognition of her aptitude for knowledge, _ 
as an expert in her field, her industry, and her out- 
standing contributions to the service of humanity,” 
Dr. Marting was awarded an honorary degree, Doc- 
tor of Science, by Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Dr. Gail Englender, president of Branch Eleven, 
says: “In spite of her active professional life, Dr. 
Esther finds time to serve on the Girls Week com- 
mittee, never misses a P.T.A. meeting, or any of 
the social activities of her children in which parent 
participation is expected. Her many friends will 
attest to her gracious hospitality and her charming 
manner. Her chief hobby is sculpturing, and she 
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has won wide recognition for portrait busts of va- 
rious professors at the University of Cincinnati 
Medical College. 

“Dr. Marting, without a doubt, is an ideal exam- 
ple of the perfectly integrated personality. She has 
in her quiet, gentle, and unassuming manner, suc- 
cessfully combined a career in medicine with a 
wonderful home life and the giving of outstanding 
service to the community at large.” 

For a more comprehensive biography see the 
September 1955 JourNnaL. 


HELEN Jounston, M.D., a Past President of 
the American Medical Women’s Association, was 
chosen by Branch Nineteen, Iowa, as their Medical 
Woman of the Year for 1956. 

Dr. Johnston is a native of Iowa and claims 
Columbus City as her home town. She received her 
B.S. degree from Drake University in 1913, at- 
tended the State University of Iowa College of 
Medicine from 1915 to 1917, and, in 1919, received 
her M.D. degree from Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. She served her internship at The Me- 
morial Hospital in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Johnston has been in private practice in 
Des Moines since 1920. In 1924 she limited her 
practice to internal medicine. 

Her professional affiliations include membership 
in the Polk County and Iowa State medical so- 
cieties; The American Medical Association; The 
American Medical Women’s Association, which she 
served as President in 1946-1947; and Medical 
Women’s International Association. She has rep- 
resented the American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion at meetings of the International Association, 
as either Delegate or Councillor in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 1934; Amsterdam, Holland, in 1947; 
and Vichy, France, in 1952. She also is a member 
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of the Geriatrics Society and of the staff of Iowa 
Methodist, Mercy, and Lutheran Hospitals. 

Dr. Johnston’s interest and activity in commun- 
ity affairs is evidenced by her memberships in a 
wide range of civic, educational, and social groups, 
such as the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce; 
Des Moines Women’s Club; The Professional 
Women’s League; Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club; American Association of University 
Women; PEO; Altrusa International, which she 
served as national president in 1928 to 1930; and 
Delta Zeta sorority of which she was national 
treasurer from 1928 to 1936. 

Secretary of Defense, Charles E, Wilson, ap- 
pointed Dr. Johnston as a member of the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Women in the Armed 
Services, for a three year term 1954 to 1957. 
Meetings in Washington and tours of inspection 
to military installations are part of the duties of 
this committee. 

For recreation and relaxation Dr. Johnston en- 
joys travel and gardening. 

Viota G. Brexxe, M.D., chief pathologist and 
director of laboratories at Highland Park General 
Hospital in Detroit since 1945 to the present time, 
has been named by Branch Twenty, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, as the Branch Medical Woman of the Year. 

Dr. Brekke graduated with high honors from 
the University of Michigan in 1926 where she 
earned the Phi Beta Kappa Key. She graduated 
in 1941 from Wayne University College of Med- 
icine with the highest scholarship average in her 
class for four years, and was the first woman to 
achieve this distinction. 

Dr. Brekke interned at Highland Park General 
Hospital in Detroit, held a fellowship in pathology 
at Wayne University College of Medicine, and 
did her residency in pathology at Harper Hospital 
in Detroit. 

She is a Diplomate of the American Board of 
Pathology, and in addition to being the chief 
pathologist and director of laboratories at the 
Highland Park General Hospital, is a member of 
the pathology department staff at Harper Hos- 
pital in Detroit. 

As a member of the Michigan Pathological So- 
ciety, Dr. Brekke has served on the administra- 
tive committee of Michigan Tumor Registry at 
the Detroit Cancer Institute; as advisor to the 
Maternal Health Committee of the Michigan State 
Medical Society; as chairman of the medical tech- 
nology committee of the Michigan Pathological 
Society for Recruitment and Education; and as 
and advisor to the Michigan Society of Medical 
Technologists. 
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Dr. Brekke is a member of the American Med- 
ical Women’s Association; American Medical As- 
sociation; Michigan State Medical Society; Wayne 
County Medical Society; is a Fellow of the College 
of American Pathologists; and is a Fellow of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 


RutH Harttey Weaver, M.D., has been 
named Medical Woman of the Year by Branch 
Twenty-Five, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Weaver, now director of the division of 
medical service of the Board of Education in the 
city of Philadelphia, is a graduate of Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, class of 1917, 
has done graduate study in public health, and has 
her Master’s degree in public health from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


1956 


Dr. Weaver was appointed recorder of transac- 
tions of the First Maternal Welfare Committee 
organized in the city of Philadelphia in 1930. She 
held this position for ten years. She is a past pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Pediatric Society, and 
practiced pediatrics in Philadelphia until 1941. 

She has been instrumental in getting T.b. surveys 
into public schools, has written a series of articles 
in Philadelphia Medicine interpreting the school 
health program to medical authorities, and, adds 
Dr. Helen di Silvestro, president of the Philadel- 
phia Branch, “Dr. Weaver is working ambitiously 
to get psychiatric programs into the public schools.” 

Dr. Weaver is a member of the Philadelphia 
Pediatric Society, American Academy of Pediatrics, 
American School Health Association, and the 
American Public Health Association. 

Branch Twenty-Six, Minnesota, has honored 
Heten Knupsen, M.D., as the Branch Medical 
Woman of the Year. 


Dr. Knudsen’s career in medicine has been spent 
in the Minnesota Department of Health. On grad- 
uation from the University of Minnesota Medical 
School in 1944, she joined the Department in the 
maternal and child health program. In 1947, she 
received her Master’s degree in public health and 
since then she has been chief of the Department 
section of hospital services. 


Under Dr. Knudsen’s direction, $16,576,900 in 
federal aid has been spent in Minnesota under the 
state’s Hill-Burton hospital program. Fifty-six hos- 
pitals and public health centers have received aid 
from this fund to date. About a third of Dr. Knud- 
sen’s time is spent in travel throughout the state, 
administering this program. She also is in charge 
of the state health department’s programs for 
licensing hospitals and related facilities as well as 
the registration of hospital administrators. 


Dr. Knudsen is a native of Minnesota. She was 
born in Albert Lea and attended high school there. 
She holds five college degrees, She earned her B.S. 
degree in medical technology in 1934, was technol- 
ogist at University Hospital for four years, then ~ 
chief technologist and instructor for the next two 
years. She received her B.A. in 1942, her Bachelor 
of Medicine in 1943, her M.D. in 1944, and her 
Master’s degree in public health in 1947. 


Dr. Knudsen is a Diplomate of the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine and a Fellow in the 
American College of Preventive Medicine. She is a 
member of the board of directors of the Minnesota 
Rehabilitation Association and of the Minneapolis 
Visiting Nurse Service. She also belongs to several 
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other organizations concerned with health and hos- 
pital services. Somehow she also finds time to lec- 
ture to the University Hospital administration 
classes and on public health. 


Dr. Catherine Burns, of the Minnesota Branch, 
says, “Dr. Knudsen manages to enjoy three hob- 
bies, despite the many evenings and week ends she 
spends on the hospital program. Although her 
work involves much traveling, she never tires of it 
and considers it one of her hobbies. Color photog- 
raphy interests her also, and she has shown her 
pictures at gatherings of Alpha Epsilon Iota, med- 
ical sorority, of which she is a member. Her third 
hobby is stamp collecting. Besides United States 
stamps, she concentrates especially on Scandinavian 
issues with emphasis on Denmark, where her father 
was born. As a child, Dr. Knudsen was taken to 
Denmark for her grandparents’ golden wedding 
anniversary and spent three months in Europe.” 

Atice Hamitton, M.D., was chosen by Branch 
Thirty-Nine, Boston as the Branch Medical Wo- 
man of 1956, “an honor that is duly deserved— 
not only for excelling in the field of medicine but 
also for her shining example to all of us of how to 
grow old gracefully,” said Dr. Claire F. Ryder, 
Regional Director of the American Medical Wo- 
mens’ Association. 

Dr. Hamilton was born in the City of New 
York in February 1869. At the age of 6 weeks, 
her mother took her home to Indiana which she 
proudly claims as her native state. 

Dr. Hamilton graduated from the University of 
Michigan Medical School. She later studied path- 
ology and bacteriology in Germany at the Universi- 
ties of Leipzig and Munich. In the fall of 1896, she 
returned to the United States and entered Johns 
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Hopkins to study under Osler, Flexner, Welch, 
Howell, Abel, Kelly, and others. In September 
1897, she went to Chicago to teach, study, and 
realize her dream of living at Hull House “under 
the wing of Jane Addams.” 

In 1910, when the State of Illinois pioneered 
in this field, she became the director of the first 
comprehensive survey of occupational disease. 

Dr. Hamilton continued to live at Hull House, 
teaching, studying occupational disease, and taking 
part in community affairs for 22 years, In 1919, she 
became assistant professor of industrial medicine 
at the Harvard Medical School. 

“There she taught, studied and wrote until her 
‘retirement’ in 1935.” Many degrees and other dis- 
tinctions have been bestowed on Dr. Hamilton. She 
was a member of President Hoover’s Commission 


on Social Trends and of the League of Nations 


Health Commission. She is the author of several 
important books, including “Exploring the Dan- 
gerous Trades” (Atlantic—Little, Brown) . This is 
her autobiography. 

For a more comprehensive biography, see the 
Journat for November 1956. 

Mary Mircuett Henry, M.D., president of 
Branch Forty-Three, San Antonio, Texas, was 
chosen by her Branch as the 1956 Medical Woman 
of the Year. 

Dr. Henry graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma School of Medicine in 1926, was a resi- 
dent at Children’s Hospital in Denver, and is now 
doing a general practice in San Antonio. Dr. 
Normabelle Conroy, vice-president of the Branch, 
reports that Dr. Henry “has delivered about 5,700 
babies.” 
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Dr. Henry is active in many professional and 
civic organizations and in her church. She spon- 


sored and organized AMWA Branch Forty-Three 
in February of this year. She is a member of the 
Academy of General Practice; a charter member of 
Bexar County Academy of General Practice; and 
member of the Texas and Bexar County Medical 
Societies, of the AMA, and the International 
Medical Assembly of Southwest Texas. 

She is secretary of the Bexar County Academy 
of General Practice, a member of the publications 
committee of the Texas Academy of General Prac- 
tice, serves on the hospital planning and building 
committee, and is a member of the Board of Public 
Health of San Antonio. 

In addition to many professional interests, Dr. 
Henry is a past matron of OES; is deaconess of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church; air sur- 
veillance supervisor, San Antonio Air Defense Fil- 
ter Center; and a member of the board of directors 
of the House of Neighborly Service. She is a mem- 
ber of Quota International, and is the mother of 
two lovely daughters, 


1956 


Dr. DorotHea Drews JoHNSON graduated in 
first place in a class of 40 from Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. Dr. Johnson was born in 
Butler, Pennsylvania; attended grade school and 
high school in that city. 

Dean Marian Fay said of Dr. Johnson, “As 
Dorothea Drews, this student entered the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania with a superior 
record from Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
She was recommended not only for her academic 
attainments but for her participation in college ac- 
tivities and her achievements as a fine citizen of 
the college community. 

“After entering medical school and leading her 
class for a year, she was married to Harry N. John- 
son, a Lutheran theological student. Mr. Johnson 
was graduated in 1955. The Johnsons’ young 
daughter, Ruth Anne, arrived on January 18, 1956. 

“Throughout her four years, Dr. Johnson has 
shown marked ability in both scientific and clin- 
ical subjects. A research project in microbiology 
was carried out successfully and she demonstrated 
energy, ambition, and a scientific curiosity. She 
received the Soroptimist Award of the Woman’s 
Medical College in 1955 for her record in the 
third year. 
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“She will probably continue to be interested in 
the foreign mission field. Wherever she practices, 
we know that she will give her patients excellent 
care and sympathetic interest.” 

Dr. Johnson has interned at the Woman’s Med- 
ical College Hospital in Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Betty ANNE Lowe graduated in first place 
from the University of Arkansas, the first woman 
to achieve this distinction since the establishment 
of the University of Arkansas School of Medicine 
in 1879. There were 62 students in the graduating 
class of which 3 were women. 

Dr. Lowe is 22 years old. She was born in Grape- 
vine, Texas, but has spent the last 12 years in 
Arkansas. Her premedical education was received 
at the University of Arkansas. Her hobbies are 
swimming and outdoor sports. 

Dr. Lowe and Dr. Johnson were each presented 
with a $100 Cash Award and Citation for Scho- 
lastic Achievement from the American Medical 
Women’s Association at their respective graduation 
exercises in June 1956. 


HONORABLE MENTION CITATIONS 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE OF UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. CATHERINE JosEPHINE PerFer graduated 
in fifth place in a class of 48 in which she was the 
only woman. M. E. Carroll, registrar, said of Dr. 
Peffer, “She was an excellent student throughout 
the four years and she certainly is deserving of 
recognition.” 

Dr. Peffer received her A.B. from Barnard Col- 
lege in 1951, and attended Columbia School of 
General Studies in 1951-1952. She graduated from 
St. Michael’s High School, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. She was born in Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, the daughter of Frederick E. Peffer, a real 
estate broker. Dr. Peffer is interning at Philadel- 
phia General Hospital. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA 

Dr. Patricia Fotey Norman ranked second 
in a class of 73 of whom 5 were women. 

Dr, Norman was born in New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, the daughter of Dr. James Owen Foley, asso- 
ciate dean and chairman of the Department of 
Anatomy in the Medical College of Alabama. She 
received her B.S, degree in 1951 from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama with an over-all credit point ratio 
of 2.6. She was president of AEO during her sen- 
ior year; a member of Triangle for three years; of 
Mortar Board; of Phi Beta Kappa; and of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, social sorority. She was elected to 
membership in Alpha Omega Alpha her junior 
year in medical school. 

On June 2, 1953, she was married to Joe Robert 
Norman. Her hobbies are horseback riding, cook- 
ing, and golf. 

Dr. Norman has a straight medicine internship 


at the University .os; ital and Hillman Clinic in 
Birmingham. 

Dr. AveLLe Bernice Spertinc ranked sixth 
in the same class. She received her B.S. degree 
summa cum laude in May 1952 from the Birming- 
ham-Southern College with an over-all credit point 
ratio of 2.94, 

In college, Dr. Sperling was her class valedicto- 
rian; member of Phi Beta Kappa; president of Al- 
pha Lambda Delta, freshman women’s honor so- 
ciety; vice-president of Delta Phi Alpha, German 
honorary fraternity; secretary of student affiliate 
group of the American Chemical Society; and a 
member of Theta Chi Delta, chemistry honor so- 
ciety. At graduation, she won the Exchange Club 
Scholarship Cup, the Alpha Lambda Award, the 
Delpha Phi award for the best record in the Ger- 
man department, and the Alpha Omicron Pi award 
for the best four year scholastic record. At the 
Medical College of Alabama, she was president 
of Alpha Epsilon Iota, women’s medical fraternity; 
vice-president of Alpha Omega Alpha, medical 
honor society; and a member of Student AMA. 

She won a medal in the All-State Orchestra as 
the first clarinetist while attending Phillips High 
School and danced in the school vaudevilles. She 
was a Red Cross swimming instructor and life- 
guard. She likes to dance and swim. 

Dean Robert C. Berson said of these two stu- 
dents, “Both young women are superior in every 
respect and we are glad to recommend them for 
your Honorable Mention Citation.” 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

MEDICINE 

Dr. Mary Louise VoorHees, one of two women 
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in a class of 77, graduated in fourth place. She 
was born at Livingston Manor, New York, and 
attended high school there. After receiving her 


R.N, in nursing at Binghamton City Hospital, she — 


worked as head nurse on pediatrics for two years 
at the same hospital. 

She attended Columbia Teachers College, 1947- 
1948; and University of Texas, 1949-1952, receiv- 
ing her B.A. degree with high honors in 1952. 
She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa; Alpha 
Lambda Delta; Alpha Epsilon Delta; and Iota 
Sigma Pi. 

During her undergraduate years at Baylor, Dr. 
Voorhees served Alpha Epsilon Iota, woman’s med- 
ical fraternity, as secretary and vice-president; was 
a member of Alpha Omega Alpha, medical college 
honor society; and was class secretary in her soph- 
omore, junior, and senior years. She was selected 
by a faculty committee to receive the Roche Award, 
exemplifying ideals of the modern Amer'can phy- 
sician, in 1956. She was on the dean’s honor list 
for three years. Her four year average was 87.5. 

Dean Stanley W. Olsen, M.D., said of Dr. Voor- 
hees, “Her record throughout medical school has 
been consistently high scholastically. She is a fine 
young woman of excellent character and serious 
purpose, and is held in high regard by her class- 
mates and the faculty. We can recommend her 
without hesitation or reservation for an Honorable 
Mention Award.” 

Dr. Voorhees is interning at Albany Hospital, 
Albany, New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 


Dr. Exuin L. Ritvo graduated in ninth place 
in a class of 70. Commenting on Dr. Ritvo’s rank, 
Dir. Chester S. Keefer, M.D., said, “It is interest- 
ing that there is just .65 of a point between the 
student in third place and the one in ninth place.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


Dr. JoANNA Ho tenserG SHER graduated in 
fourth place. She was the only woman in a class 
of 72. Dr. Sher was born in Winnipeg, Canada, 
and retains her Canadian citizenship. Both parents 
are physicians in Canada. 

She did her premedical work at the University 
of Chicago and earned a Phi Beta Kappa Key. 
During her senior year, she married a classmate in 
her medical class. Both have internships at Kings 
County Hospital, Brooklyn, New York. Dr, Sher 
plans a career in pathology. Her hobbies are mu- 
sic, foreign languages, and sports. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

Dr. EvirH M. Bramwe graduated in fifth 
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place. She was one of 14 women in a class of 118. 

Associate dean, Aura E. Severinghaus, has said, 
“We appreciate the privilege of nominating one 
of our students for this Citation.” 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 


Dr. ANNE Marte Hayes, a native of Michigan, 
graduated in fifth place in her class. She was one 
of four women in a class of 78. 

Dr. Hayes graduated from Cass Technical High 
School in Detroit, and received her B.S, degree in 
1952 from the University of Michigan where she 
majored in chemistry and psychology. She is a 
member of Alpha Epsilon Iota, Gamma Pi Ep- 
silon, and the Creighton Chapter of the Student 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Hayes is interning at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, New York, and at present her future 
plans indicate general practice. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Dr. BarBara ANGIER STEPHENSON, one of 2 
women in a class of 73, graduated in eighth place. 

Dr. Stephenson was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. She attended North Fulton High School 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and received her premedical 
education at the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
graduating with a B.S. degree in 1952. She at- 
tended Emory University for summer sessions in 
1949 and 1951. 

She served the Emory Chapter of Student Amer- 
ican Medical Assocation as secretary-treasurer 
1952-1954, and as president for the 1954-1955 ses- 
sion, Reading is her hobby. 

Dr. Stephenson is interning at St. Louis Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE 


Dr. Betty Lar Taam Né ranked second in a 
class of 67 of which 5 were women. 

Dr. Robert S. Jason, dean, said, “This year 
we have only five women in our graduating class, 
four of whom rank in the upper half of the class. 
Of this number, one ranks in the tov ten of the 
class. Accordingly, it is with pride that I submit 
the name of Miss Betty Lai Taam Ng. Miss Ng 
has been a scholastic leader throughout her four 
years as a student. She is not only an excellent 
student but also a very fine person, with the per- 
sonal qualities of a lady. Her charm, dignity, and 
personality made her one of the best-liked stu- 
dents.” Dr. Ng was born in San Francisco, the 
daughter of Chinese Americans. She grew up in San 
Francisco and attended the University of California 
before entering Howard University. She was named 
to Alpha Omega Alpha and won other scholarship 
awards during her student days at Howard. Her 
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hobbies are swimming, listening to music, reading, 
knitting, and playing the Chinese banjo. 

She is interning at the Albert Einstein Medical 
Center Northern Division in Philadelphia. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA COLLEGE 

OF MEDICINE 

There were 3 women in the 1956 class of 110, 
one of whom graduated in third place and another 
in ninth place at the State University of Iowa 
College of Medicine. 

Dr. Jutta ANNE Hopkins ranked third in the 
class. She received her B.S. degree from Buena 
Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa, in 1953, aver- 
aging A or 4.0 for her premedical work. She was 
vice-president of the Alpha of Iowa Chapter of 
Alpha Omega Alpha, president of the Eta Chap- 
ter of Nu Sigma Phi, and a member of Iota Sigma 
Pi. Her hobbies are refinishing furniture and read- 
ing. Dr. Hopkins is interning at Cre‘ghton St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Dr. Beverty Rosinson graduated in ninth 
place. She received her B.A. degree from the State 
University of Iowa in 1953. 

She is a member of Mortar Board, Alpha of 
Iowa Chapter of Alpha Omega Alpha, and the 
Eta Chapter of Nu Sigma Phi. Her hobbies are 
reading and bridge. 

Dr. Rob‘nson is interning at the University of 
Minnesota Hospital in Minneapolis. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

OF MEDICINE 

To Johns Hopkins goes the distinction of hav- 
ing 3 of the 7 women in a class of 69 graduate in 
the upper ten of their class. 

Dr. Atice ExizasetH Freunan tied for third 
place. Dr. Fruehan received with distinction her 
B.S. in chemistry from the University of Rochester 
in 1950, 

She was born in Newark, New Jersey, the oldest 
of three children, and attended the public schools 
in Nutley, New Jersey. Her hobbies are music, 
sports, and camping. 

Dr. Fruehan is interning at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Osler Service (medicine). 

THora Wat-Lien Lee tied for fifth place. She 
received her A.B. degree from Vassar College in 
1952. 

Dr, Lee is the daughter of a physician; and has 
one brother who graduated in medicine this year, 
another in premedical school, and a third brother 
in pre-law training. The Lee family settled in Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1929 shortly after their arrival 
in this country. 

She served the Methodist Youth Fellowship as 
president and was active in the Methodist Summer 
Institute as camper and counselor. In school, she 
was president of the Girl’s League and editor of the 
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yearbook. She won a four year scholarship to 
Vassar College and activity cups at graduation. 

After two years of study toward a career in 
music, Dr. Lee decided “to become a pre-med, 
stimulated by courses in physiology and compara- 
tive anatomy.” During her third year, she was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa; at the end of the fourth 
year she received the Virginia Swinburne Brownell 
prize for excellency in zoology, the Mary Pember- 
ton Nourse fellowship for graduate study in med- 
icine, and the Phi Beta Kappa prize for first posi- 
tion in class standing. 

Dr. Lee says, “Every year in medical school has 
been an endorsement of my original decision to 
enter the field of medicine. I enjoy the fascinating 
subject matter, the wide range of people one meets.” 

In 1954, she was named one of the Henry Strong 
Denison Scholars for investigative work in physio- 
logic chemistry. 

Dr. Lee is an intern, on the Osler Service of 
Johns Hopkins, “where I shall be learning med- 
icine first hand, I hope to complete my training in 
internal medicine, and eventually to remain in an 
academic center carrying on clinical investigation.” 

Dr. EtspetH Monro Reacan tied for sixth 
place. She received her B.A. in biology from 
Swarthmore College in 1952. Her premedical col- 
lege education was received at Baltimore Friends 
School and in England. She was born in the City 
of New York of a British father and an American 
mother, both school teachers. At the age of 14 
months, her parents took her to England where 
they lived in various parts of the country during 
the next nine years. 

In 1940, Elspeth Monro and her brother were 
evacuated to friends in Baltimore. “There we 
lived with our four American foster brothers and 
sisters for the next six years attending the Balti- 
more Friends School with them.” 

Dr. Reagan says, “It was during these years that 
I first knew that I would become a doctor, for, as 
I came to know two of the women medical students 
at Johns Hopkins, I sensed that this was one direc- 
tion in which my life must move.” 

In 1946, Dr. Reagan returned to England. 
“However in 1948, I returned to the United 
States taking the necessary premedical courses with 
a major in biology. During this period, I had grave 
doubts about going on to medical school, wonder- 
ing particularly just how a woman, who knew she 
desired husband and family, would be capable of 
combining these with medicine. However, after 
much deep searching for some other vocation which 
would be equally meaningful for me, I returned to 
medicine, and, in 1952, was enrolled in the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine.” 
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Plate I. Left to right. Top: Catherine Peffer, Patricia Foley Norman, Adelle Bernice Sperling, Mary 
Louise Voorhees, Center: Joanna Hollenberg Sher, Anne Marie Hayes, Barbara Angier Stephenson, Betty 
Lai Taam Ng. Bottom: Julia Anne Hopkins, Alice Elizabeth Freuhan, Thora Wai-Lien Lee, and Beverly 
Robinson. 
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Dr. Reagan is interested in research, especially 
that connected with clinical work. However, she 
feels that her abilities and interests lie more di- 
rectly with the practical side of clinical work. 

In 1954, Elspeth Monro married a fellow med- 
ical student, W. Paul Reagan. Dr. Paul Reagan 
started a medical residency and Dr. Elspeth Reagan 
a pediatric internship at the University Hospital 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, this summer. The Doctors 
Reagan had their first child in midsummer. Dr. 
Elspeth, after a short leave of absence, returned 
in September to complete her internship. She says, 
“As our family grows, I plan to continue practic- 
ing pediatrics on a part-time basis, probably work- 
ing in hospital clinics.” 

Dr. Reagan’s hobbies and interest and activities 
have been varied and interesting: summer camp 
counseling; a summer on a Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation “learning something of their culture and 
ways, and making several dear friends among 
them;” and in an American Friends Service interna- 
tional work camp in southern Germany. 

Dr. Reagan says, “My husband and I have the 
prospect of five to seven years of training and serv- 
ice ahead before we must make the decision to set- 
tle down. Where we shall eventually be we do not 
know. We both have deep interests in overseas work 
of many kinds, and at this time feel a real interest 
in the possibility of working in a foreign medical 
school and hospital at sometime.” 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE SCHOOL OF 

MEDICINE 

Dr. Marie Mannix KEELING graduated in sec- 
ond place, coming within 0.4 grade points of tying 
for first place. Her average was 91.8; the top grade 
92.2. There were 5 women in a class of 93. 

Dr. Keeling was born in Louisville and was 
educated in the local schools. In 1947, she grad- 
uated from Nazareth College summa cum laude. 
She majored in French and minored in Latin. She 
was listed in “Who’s Who in American Colleges 
and Universities” in 1947. She is a registered med- 
ical technologist and a member of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists. Dr. Keeling re- 
ceived her M.S. degree in b'ochemistry from the 
University of Louisville in 1952. While pursuing 
graduate work, she was employed as a part-time 
college instructor and as a medical technologist 
at the hospital laboratory. She entered medical 
school in 1952. 

In August of 1954, she married Mr. Paul Keel- 
ing. Her hobbies are those related to recreation. 

Dr. Keeling is interning at St. Joseph Infirmary 
in Louisville. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Patricia ANN De Young graduated in 
eighth place in a class of 191 students, 11 of whom 
were women. She was born in Traverse City, Mich- 
igan; reared on a fruit farm in a summer resort 
area. She attended the local schools and received 
her premedical education at Calvin College in 
Grand Rapids. 

Dr. De Young says she worked during her 
school years as a soda fountain clerk, drug store 
clerk, and sales girl in a gift shop. Her hobbies are 
raising flowers, sewing, all kinds of scrapbooks, and 
outdoor sports. 

Dr. De Young married a medical school class- 
mate in 1955. She is interning at Duke Hospital, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Dr. Mary Louise Kortetinc Votaw also 
graduated in the upper ten of the 1956 class at the 
University of Michigan Medical School. She 
ranked fourth in the class. 

Dr. Votaw was born in Banff, Canada, in 1931. 
She is the daughter of missionaries, and through 
her high school years she lived in Punganeer, 
South India. She received her A.B. degree at Hope 
College summa cum laude in June 1952. 

Dr. Votaw is married and her husband, a phy- 
sician, is working on his Ph.D. degree in neuro- 


anatomy. Her hobbies are music and good books. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA MEDICAL 

SCHOOL 

Dr. Marte Grascow Rosinson ranked tenth 
in a class of 114 students of whom 5 were women. 
She attended the University of Tennessee and re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from the University of 
Minnesota in 1950. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Pi Delta Nu, and Alpha Lambda Delta. 

Dr. Robinson lists her hobbies as sports: soft- 
ball, basketball, swimming, and playing bridge. 
NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE, FLOWER 

AND FIFTH AVENUE HOSPITALS 

Dr. Naomi GotpsTEIN, one of 7 women in a 
class of 108 students, graduated in third place. 
She completed her premedical education at Vassar 
College, receiving her Bachelor of Arts degree in 
June 1952, She entered New York Medical College 
in September 1952. 

Dr. Ralph E. Snyder, dean, says, “She has main- 
tained a scholastic record of 89 percent, placing 
her near the top of the highest third of her class. 
During her fourth year, she has been assigned as a 
resident clinical clerk to Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, She is a member of Alpha Epsilon Iota, 
woman’s medical fraternity; and of the Contin 
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Plate II. Left to right. Top: Elspeth Monro Reagan, Marie Mannix Keeling, Mary Louise Votaw. Center: 
Patricia Ann De Young, Naomi Goldstein, Marilyn Gregory Porter, Lila J. Pasnick. Bottom: Ada Teresa 
Capo de Chaudens, Marion Martha Larsen, Pura N. Suarez de Roldan, Esther N, Gonzalez-Parés, 
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Society, honor society at New York Medical Col- 
lege. She has taken an active part in and made a 
contribution to the student life program.” 

Dr. Goldstein enjoys modern dance as a hobby. 
She is interning at the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

MEDICINE 

Dr. SuzaANNeE Happow Conran, one of 6 
women in a class of 140, graduated in the top ten 
of her class. Dr. Conrad received her B.A. from 
Skidmore College, graduating in 1951 with college 
honors and honors in the Department of Biology. 

She held highest honors on the dean’s list for her 
four undergraduate years. She had an academic 
scholarship for each of her four years at Skidmore. 

Dr. Conrad was initiated into Alpha Omega 
Alpha in 1956, was awarded the New York Uni- 
versity Alumnae Club Key in May 1956, and re- 
ceived the 1956 Award of the Women’s Medical 
Association of New York, 

Dr. Conrad enjoys choral work, playing the 
piano, and sewing as her hobbies. She will intern 
at Grace-New Haven Hospital (straight surgery) 
in New Haven, Connecticut. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICAL EVANGELISTS, 

LOS ANGELES 

Dr. Rosamonp E. Dupar graduated in eighth 
place in a class of 84 from the College of Medical 
Evangelists. 

OKLAHOMA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Dr. Marityn Grecory Porter, the only woman 
in a class of 96, graduated in the upper ten of her 
class. She graduated from Western College for 
Women and received her B.S. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1952. She is a member 
of Mortar Board, Phi Beta Kappa, AEO, and Phi 
Sigma. 

Dr, Porter was married in June 1952. She has 
served for the past two years as the counsellor for 
the student nurses at the Medical Center. She will 
intern at the University of Oklahoma Hospitals 
but does not have specific plans for residency. 

Her great interest is people. She has no partic- 
ular hobbies. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

The University of Oregon had the distinction of 
graduating 3 out of 4 women in the upper ten of a 
class of 71. 

Dr. Marion MartHa Larsen graduated in 
third place. She received her B.S. degree from the 
University of Washington in 1951. Prior to enroll- 
ing in the University, she received her R.N. from 
St. Francis Hospital in San Francisco 1946. 

Dr. Patricia Farnes graduated in fifth place. 
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Dr. Farnes received her B.A. degree from Wil- 
mette University in 1953. She was a research as- 
sistant in biochemistry while a student at the medi- 
cal school. She was a candidate for the degree of 
Master of Science in biochemistry in June 1956. 

Dr. Farnes is interning at Presbyterian Hospital 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Lira J. Pasnick graduated in seventh place. 
She received her B.S. degree from the College of 
Puget Sound in Tacoma, Washington, in 1952. 
She will intern at the Minneapolis General Hos- 
pital, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Dr. Pasnick en- 
joys creative writing, puppetry, and painting. 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO, SCHOOL 

OF MEDICINE 

To the University of Puerto Rico School of 
Medicine also went the distinction of graduating 
three women in the fourth, fifth, and tenth places 
in the class of 1956. There were 9 women in a 
class of 43. 

Dr. Ava Teresa Capo pE CHAUDENS received 
her B.S. degree with major in chemistry magna 
cum laude from the University of Puerto Rico in 
June 1952 at the age of 21. 

She was born in Santurce, Puerto Rico; attended 
elementary and high schools there; and then spent 
four years in New York State, graduating from the 
Roeliff Jansen Central School in Hillsdale, New 
York. She was business manager of the senior year 
book, vice-president of the premedical club of the 
University of Puerto Rico, and is a member of 
Alpha Omega Alpha. 

She will intern at San Juan City Hospital in 
Santurce. Her hobbies are swimming and tennis. 

Dr. Pura N. SuArez ve RotpAn graduated 
in fifth place, and will intern at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Santurce. 

Dr, Roldan was born at Caguas, where she re- 
ceived her elementary and high school education. 
Her premedical courses were taken at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, New York, and at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico from which she received her 
B.S. degree in 1951. She is a member of Alpha 
Omega Alpha. 

She was married in February 1955 to Dr. A. 
Roldan and is the mother of a baby daughter, 
Norma. Her hobbies are music, tennis, and sewing. 

Dr. EstHer N. Gonzacez-Parés graduated in 
tenth place and will intern at San Juan City Hos- 
pital, San Juan, Puerto Rico. She was born at San 
Juan in August 1931, graduated from high school 
in 1948, and received her B.S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico in 1952, Her hobbies are 
gardening and collecting stamps. 

Dean Heinan says, “Dr. Gonzales has consist- 
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ently been an excellent student throughout her four 
years of medical school.” 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 


There were 3 women in a class of 114 at Saint 


Louis University School of Medicine; of these, 
2 graduated in the upper 10 percent of their class. 

Dr. Donita Byrne SULLIVAN graduated in 
second place. She was born at Marlette, Michigan, 
in 1931, the fourth of five children of Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Sullivan. She spent all her pre- 
college years on a farm. At the age of 13, she had 
poliomyelitis. She graduated from high school as 
one of four co-valedictorians. 

She received her B.S, degree at Siena Heights 
College in Adrian, Michigan. Her major studies 
in college were biology and chemistry. During col- 
lege, Dr. Sullivan held several class offices, was 
sodality prefect, was on the varsity basketball team, 
besides doing small chemistry and research analyses 
as extracurricular activities. She graduated in June 
1952 and entered medical school in September 
1952. Her hobbies are active participation in bas- 
ketball and softball; attending all possible svort 
events; reading “good detective stories”; working 
crossword puzzles; and listening to classical music. 

Dr. Sullivan is interning at Henry Ford Hos- 
pital in Detroit, Michigan. 

Dr. Dorotuy JANE Wortu graduated in fifth 
place in the same class. She was born in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, in September 1930, the eldest of six 
children. 

She attended the Immaculate Conception Acad- 
emy (high school) in Oldenburg, Indiana, Marian 
College in Indianapolis, and Marquette Unversity 
in M'lwaukee, Wisconsin, before entering Saint 
Louis University School of Medicine. 

She spent one year in the physiology department 
while in medical school. She received an M.S. as 
well as M.D. degree. Her hobbies are classical mu- 
sic and hik‘ng. 

Dr. Worth is interning at Children’s Medical 
Center in Boston, Massachusetts. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 

MEDICINE 

Dr. Susan M. Stormer of Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, graduated in eighth place in a class of 126. 
She received her B.S. degree at the Pennsylvania 
State University in 1952. 

Dr. Stormer is serving her internship at Abing- 
ton Memorial Hospital, Abington, Pennsylvania. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

SOUTHWESTERN MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Dr. Peccy Joyce WHALLEY, one of 8 women 
in a class of 99, graduated in the upper 10 of 
her class. 


1956 


She was born in 1926 at Dallas, Texas. Two 
years of her premedical education were spent at 
Kilgore Junior College in Texas. She received her 
B.S. degree in medical technology at North Texas 
State College in 1948. She is a member of Alpha 
Omega Alpha and Alpha Epsilon Iota. 

Dr. Whalley worked her way through medical 
school by part-time and summer work as a tech- 
nologist. Her hobbies are golf and swimming. She 
is interning at the Parkland Memorial Hospital in 
Dallas. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE 


Dr. ANN IsaBet Lone graduated second in a 
class of 125. She will serve her internship at Char- 
ity Hospital in New Orleans, Louisiana, 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE 


Dr. ExvizaseTH ANN CLark, one of 2 women, 
in a class of 44, graduated in eighth place. 

Dr. Clark is a native of Vermont, born in Bur- 
lington in 1931. Her father and grandfather were 
physicians. She attended Edmunds High School in 
Burlington and received her B.S. degree at the 
University of Vermont in 1953. Her hobbies are 
swimming, camping, and bridge. 

Dr. Clark is interning at Buffalo General Hos- 
pital, Buffalo, New York. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, 
RICHMOND 


Dr. DorotHy Ursan WRIGHT, one of 7 women 
in a class of 99, graduated with , quality point 
less than the student graduating in first place. 

Erling S. Hegre, Ph.D., chairman, interim 
dean’s committee, said, “I feel sure that nobody on 
our faculty is able to say that Mrs. Wright was 
not the equal of Mr. Hausbarger, except on the 
basis of this fine numerical distinction.” 

Dean Truslow in his internship recommenda- 
tion for Dr. Wright said, “Mrs. Dorothy Urban 
Wright has ranked number one in her class 
throughout her course in the Medical College of 
Virginia. She received no grade below B and in 
her major subjects in the three year period obtained 
14 A’s and 4 B’s. This is a record probably never 
equaled and very seldom approached in the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia. 

“Attractive, friendly, sensitive, and genuinely 
modest with respect to her outstanding record and 
reputation, her section instructors use the word 
‘exceptional’ or ‘outstanding’ in all of their reports. 
She has an excellent insight into medicine and 
weaves her basic science fundamentals skillfully 
and succinctly in her workups and presentation of 
patients and patient problems. She establishes easy 
and sympathetic patient contacts. 

“It is difficult not to appear to overstate our 
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impression of Mrs. Wright. We have asked our- 
selves, how exceptional is she? Quite evidently pos- 
sessing a superior intellect and ability to cope easily, 
graciously, and thoroughly with academic require- 
ments of the undergraduate course, she appears to 
us to have the capacity to become an able clinician, 
and deserves encouragement in academic medicine.” 
Dr. Wright, the wife of Dr. Allan W. Wright, 
became a mother in June 1955. She and her hus- 
band are both members of the house staff at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Dr. Dorothy Wright is 
serving a one year’s internship in pediatrics. Her 
hobbies are music, cooking, and dressmaking. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Honorable Mention Citations were presented to 
the following who graduated in second through 
tenth places respectively in a class of 40. 

Dr. Frances Apams OLsEN was born in Bing- 
hamton, New York. She attended Tottenville High 
School, Staten Island, New York, and received her 
B.A. degree in 1938 at Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 

She served as laboratory technician in various 
hospitals before entering medical school, In Sep- 
tember 1955, she received the Soroptimist Cita- 
tion for outstanding work in her junior year. She 
was elected to Alpha Omega Alpha, national hon- 
orary medical fraternity. Dr. Olsen is interning at 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 

She is married to Mr. Hugh George Olsen and is 
the mother of four children. Her hobbies are 
photography, swimming, and archery. 

Dr. EvizasetH U. Laurer was born in Phila- 
delphia, attended St. Peter’s parochial grade school, 
Notre Dame Academy, Villanova, Pennsylvania; 
and received her B.S. degree, cum laude, at Chest- 
nut Hill College in 1950. 

She was president of the senior class at Woman’s 
Medical College, and was elected to Alpha Omega 
Alpha. 

Dr, Laufer w'll serve her internship at the Hos- 
pital of the Woman’s Medical College. Her hob- 
bies are model building, reading, record collecting, 
basketball, and swimming. 

Dr. Martua L. BreMutter, who graduated in 
fourth place, was born in Philadelphia, attended 
Henry Disston public school, and Frankford High 
School in Philadelphia. She received her B.S. de- 
gree at the University of Pennsylvania. She was 
elected to Alpha Omega Alpha and to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and achieved academic distinction in her 
sophomore and senior years. 

Dr. Biemuller has interned at the Hospital of the 
Woman’s Medical College. Her hobbies are music, 
reading, and varsity bowling. 


Dr. Doris M. BENZENHOEFER was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, attended St, Raphael’s and 
St. Mary’s high schools, and received her B.A. 
degree, magna cum laude, at Mount Mercy Col- 
lege in Pittsburgh. She is serving her internship at 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Dr. Benzenhoefer’s hobbies are cooking, sew- 
ing, swimming, hiking, and biking. 

Dr. Mary Louise SoENTGEN was born in Taren- 
tum, Pennsylvania. She attended Seiberling grade 
school in Akron, Ohio; Tarentum High School; 
and received her B.A. degree at Seton Hill College 
in Greensburg, Pennsylvania, in 1951. She has in- 
terned at the Hospital of the Woman’s Medical 
College. 

Dr. Soentgen enjoys playing the piano and saxo- 
phone, horseback riding, and sailing as her hobbies. 

Dr. Cratre A, SCHEHR, a native of New York, 
attended grade school in the City of New York; 
high school in Northport, New York; and received 
her B.A. degree at Cornell University. 

She was elected to Alpha Omega Alpha. She is 
serving her internship at Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital. As hobbies, she prefers piano, golf, and 
swimming. 

Dr. AntornetTE J. Parist was born in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, attended Jackson grade school and 
Wilson high school in her home town, and re- 
ceived her B.S. degree at Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania. She was an honor graduate. 
She has interned at Youngstown General Hospital. 

Writing, poetry, and saving picture postcards 
are the hobbies of Dr. Parisi. 

Dr. Jean E. ScHuttz was born in Grantwood, 
New Jersey, and attended Roosevelt grade school, 
Woodrow Wilson junior high school, and Wee- 
hauken senior high school. She received her B.S. 
degree at Bates College in Lewiston, Maine. She 
has interned at Virginia Hospital in Seattle, Wash. 

Her hobbies are singing, sewing, swimming, 
writing, drawing, tennis, and badminton. 

Dr. DuRee Hunter Eaton was born in Ne- 
vada, Iowa; attended grade and high schools in 
Mason City, Iowa; and rece‘ved her B.S, degree at 
Northwestern University in 1952. 

She has interned at Mount Auburn Hospital in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

For recreation, Dr. Eaton enjoys travel and col- 
lecting souvenirs, badminton, and softball. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO SCHOOL OF 

MEDICINE 

The University of Colorado graduated three 
women in the top ten of the class: Dr. Ina BiruTA 
Berzins was in third place; Dr. Arice RutH 
BisHop in fourth place; and Dr. HELEN VircINIA 
Van Scay in eighth place. 
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Plate III. Left to right. Top: Peggy Joyce Whalley, Elizabeth Ann Clark, Elizabeth U. Laufer, Frances 
Adams Olsen. Center: Martha L. Biemuller, Doris M. Benzenhoefer, Mary Louise Soentgen, Bottom: 
Claire A. Schehr, Antoinette J. Parisi, Jean E. Schult:, DuRee Hunter Eaton. 
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ILLINOIS. At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Medical Society in Chicago in May, “Expe- 
rience with Salk Vaccine in Illinois in 1955” was 
discussed by Dr. RutH Cuurcn, chief, Bureau of 
Communicable Disease Control, State Department 
of Health, Springfield. Dr. Vircinia TarLow pre- 
sented “Psychiatric Problems Encountered in 
Adolescence.” She is associate professor of psychia- 
try, University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Chicago. 


MARYLAND. At the annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Medical Society, Dr. CaroLine 
B. THomas discussed “Hypertension” at the round- 
table luncheon on Thursday, May 3, 1956. 


NEW YORK. The third annual convention of 
the American College of Gastroenterology was held 
in October and was followed by a course in post- 
graduate gastroenterology. Among those on the 
panel discussions presented during the scientific 
sessions was Dr. Mary A. Payne, “Diseases of 
the Gallbladder and Pancreas.” 

Dr. Barsara Maria Korscn, assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Cornell University Medical 
College and an associate of Dr. David M. Levy, 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and the Psy- 
chonanalytic Clinic for Training and Research, Co- 
lumbia University, described the results of an At- 
titude Study Project conducted for the New York 
City Department of Health since 1948 by Dr. 
Levy. Constructive relationships between pediatri- 
cians and parents, she pointed out, can be estab- 
lished through the application of a wide range of 
improved interviewing techniques. 

A new diabetes study group has been established 
at the New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center under the direction of Dr. Exaine P. 
RALLI, associate professor of medicine at N.Y.U. 
College of Medicine, who started the first diabetic 
clinic at Bellevue Hospital in 1928. 

Dr. Mary E. Dum, assistant professor in the 
department of medicine, will be responsible for the 
experimental aspects of the program and will be 
assisted by several research technicians. 


OHIO. Dr. Maser E. Garpner, Middletown’s 
first woman physician, has been presented the Na- 
tional Award of Merit by the Col. Jonathan Bay- 
ard Smith chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Honoring Dr. Gardner for “outstanding serv- 


News of Women in Medicine 


ice to her country through service to her com- 
munity,” the citation reads as follows: 

“In grateful recognition of constructive activ- 
ities directed toward the preservation of our con- 
stitutional republic and expressed devotion to a 
high concept of American citizenship.” 

Dr. Gardner was described as the granddaugh- 
ter of a Virginian who emigrated westward early 
in the nineteenth century, and daughter of a fa- 
ther who believed a woman could succeed in any- 
thing she tried and of a mother who shared in the 
sorrows and illnesses of her community. She is a 
leader among medical men and women and yet de- 
votes much effort to many other causes. She has 
received four degrees in professional training, 
served as assistant clinical instructor of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical School, has been chief 
of the obstetrics staff and instructor of nurses at 
Middletown Hospital, Past President of the Amer- 
ican Medical Women’s Association, and is a Fel- 
low in the American College of Surgeons. 

A trustee of Otterbein College, her alma 
mater, Dr. Gardner also has given her time to the 
Girls’ Club, the board of governors of the Civic 
Association, the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club, The Federated Council of Churches, 
and Eastern Star. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dr. Lucy L. EpENBoROUGH, 
resident in oncology and in pathology at The 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, has 
been awarded a $2,400 fellowship in the De- 
partment of Pathology by the American Cancer 
Association. 

Now in her second year of residency, Dr. Eden- 
borough is a native of Coalinga, California, and 
a graduate of Fresno State College and The Wo- 
man’s Medical College. She is also secretary of the 
W.M.C. alumnae association. 

WASHINGTON. Scientific papers were presented 
at the fourth annual meeting of the Washington 
Academy of General Practice in Spokane, May 
1956. Dr. Harriett Jupy reported a study of 
blood counts in normal women. Dr. Judy’s work 
was done with patients whose status as normal 
had been well established by careful examination. 

WISCONSIN. On September 30 and October 1, 
1956, several hundred people from Rock, Green, 
Jefferson, and Walworth counties, southern Wis- 
consin, celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Child Guidance Centers. A social 
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guidance conference was held in Janesville. Dr. 
HertHa Tarrascn, a former Chicago psychia- 


trist, directs the activities of the Rock County 


center and acts as a consultant in the others. 

At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Med- 
ical Society, held in Milwaukee, Dr. Beatrice 
Berteau, Milwaukee County Hospital, presented 
“Auricular Fibrillation and Nodular Goiter.” 

Dr. ExizasetH Comstock of Arcadia was re- 
cently honored by a request to be Queen of the 
Broiler Festival and the First Lady of the Centen- 
nial of Arcadia, Her father was one of the first to 
settle there and suggested the name “Arcadia.” 


General 


At a joint meeting of the Mexican Society of 
Anesthesiologists and The American Society of 
Anesthesiologists held in October in Mexico City, 
Dr. Atice McNeat spoke on “Some Problems in 
Polytherapy; or Balanced Anesthesia Not Always 
So Balanced.” 

Dr. Ema K. B. MacInnis, of Columbia, S.C., 
discussed “Allergy and Its Relation to General 
Medicine” at the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Allergy Association in Charlotte, 


N.C., in October 1956. 


International 


Great Britain. In response to the invitation re- 
ceived by the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation from the Minister of Health of the 
U.S.S.R. and the president of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., arrangements 
were made for some members of the B.M.A. to 
visit the U.S.S.R. Dr. Mary EssLemont, member 
of the B.M.A. Council and past president of the 
Medical Women’s Federation, was one of those to 
visit the U.S.S.R. 

Mexico. At a seminar on ophthalmology and gen- 
eral infection held in Mexico City, Dr. BertaH 
Riverott Noste of the Mexico Society of Oph- 
thalmology discussed “Ophthalmology and Clin- 
ical Parasitology.” 

U.S.S.R. It’s a woman’s world in Soviet med- 
icine. A group of American physicians just back 
from the Soviet Union report that more than 50 
percent of all Russian physicians are women. They 
hold some of the highest positions in the fields of 
public health, medical education, and research. 

Dr. M. D. Kovricina, Minister of Health and 
overseer of all medical activities in the Soviet 
Union, is a woman. Dr. Vera P. Lespepeva heads 
the Central Institute for qualification of all Rus- 
sian physicians. Kharkov Institute, for research on 
vaccines and sera, is run by a woman, Dr. GALINA 
P. CHERKASS. 
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THESE WERE THE FIRST 


Dr. REMEDIos GoQUIOLAY-ARELLANO, graduate 
of the University of Santo Tomas in 1937, was the 
first woman member of the resident staff of the 
San Juan de Dios Hospital in 1938. In 1947, she 
was appointed assistant professor of pediatrics in 
the Pontifical University. She was a former presi- 
dent of the Philippine Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion, is the wife of Dr. Serbando Arellano, and 
the mother of six children. 


Dr. Witmot, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Australia, was, in 1945, made 
Regional Adviser on Maternal and Child Welfare 
of the Western Pacific Region of the World 
Health Organization. Before becoming a physician, 
Dr. Wilmot was appointed to the Victoria Rail- 
ways as the first dietician and welfare officer to take 
part in industrial welfare work, and was the first 
secretary of the Victoria Dietetic Association. 


Sister Mary Mercy (Elizabeth Hirschboeck) 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, graduate of Marquette 
College, was the first doctor to enter the Maryknoll 
religious order dedicated to Catholic foreign mis- 
sions. In 1951, she went to Korea and later to 
Bolivia, South America, where, in 1950, she started 
the Sacred Heart Hospital at Riberalta. Sister 
Mary Mercy then returned to Korea. 


Dr. Cornea C. pe LANGE was licensed to prac- 
tice in 1897 when she defended her doctor’s thesis, 
and she practiced in Amsterdam and in Zurich, 
specializing in pediatrics. In 1927, Dr. de Lange 
was appointed professor of pediatrics in the Faculty 
of Medicine of the University of Australia, the 
first woman in the Netherlands to receive a full 
professorship. She enjoyed a national reputation 
for her work in neuroanatomy, retiring from prac- 
tice in 1931. 


Dr. Myrtie Lee Soitn, of Lafayette, Ten- 
nessee, spent two years at the University of Ten- 
nessee Medical School and completed her medical 
training at the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Smith specialized in tropical medicine, 
having studied in Brussels, and went as a mission- 
ary to the Belgian Congo, Africa, 1930 to 1931. For 
a time, she was the only doctor for a 150,000 popu- 
lation in the Congo. Later, Dr. Smith returned to 
the States and was health officer of the Macon- 
Trousdale County, Lafayette. 


—From the ExizaBetH Bass collection 
Rudolph Matas Medical Library, Tulane 
University. 
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International Relations 
“OPEN DOORS” 
A REPORT, “OpEN Doors,” just published by the Institue of International Education, gives in- 


teresting data on the educational exchange of persons between the United States and other 
countries. 


54,051 exchangees have travelled between the United States and other countries 
during the past year, an increase of almost 9 percent (3,406) over those reported in the 
previous year. Of these, 43,309 were foreign citizens in the U.S.A. The largest group 
continues to be Far Easterners, the second largest the Latin Americans; 10,732 were 
Americans abroad, the majority in Europe with substantial numbers in Latin America 
and Canada. 

“American hospitals trained a total of 6,033 doctors as interns or residents, which 
was approximately 14 percent of all foreign citizens in the United States for educational 
purposes. Although more than 80 nationalities were representated, certain national 
groups dominated the picture. See Table: 


Country Number of Physicians in U.S. 
216 


“Of the total number of physicians, 807 (13 percent) were women. The ratio of 
men to women, however, varied greatly according to area of origin. Over one half of 
all the women doctors here were from the Far East, and the Philippines alone accounted 
for 38 percent of all the women doctors reported.” 


With almost 55,000 student exchangees in one year, we have a tremendous potential force toward 
international understanding. It points out how great is our responsibility not only to see that those 
coming from other lands should see a true picture of life in these United States but also to be sure 
that those going abroad should be worthy emissaries of our country. It is a challenging opportunity to 
promote international good will. And one of the best way is by opening our homes to these students and 
colleagues from other lands. For names of foreign women physicians who may be study‘ng in your city, 
please write to 

Apa Curete Rew, M.D., Chairman 


International Committee 


118 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N.Y. 
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eeeamong other things...which distinguishes 
Vi-Penta Drops 'Roche.' Since all 
multivitamin solutions tend to lose 
strength in time, vi-Pent® Drops 

are dated to assure full label potency. 
Just 0.6 cc daily provides required 
amounts of A, C, D and B vitamins 
(including Bg), and you'll find that both 
mothers and youngsters like them because 


they're easy to give and easy to take. 


Hoffmann - La Roche Inc « Nutley 10° N. J. 
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Supplied: White, 5 mg. oral tab- 
lets, bottles of 20 and 100. Pink, 
1 mg. oral tablets, bottles of 100. 
Both are deep-scored. 


*Schwartz, E.: New York J. Med. 
56:570. 1956. 
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— ‘of prednisolone 


corticosteroids 
are indicated 


provides restoration of breathing capacity — Relief of symptoms 
[ bronchospasm, cough, wheezing, dyspnea] is maintained for long 
periods with relatively small doses.* 


minimal effect on electrolyte balance — “‘in therapeutically effective 
doses... there is usually no sodium or fluid retention or potassium 
loss.”* Lack of edema and undesirable weight gain permits more 
effective therapy particularly for those with cardiac complications. 


PFIZE SOR ATORIES, Brooklyn 6, New York 
Division, Chas. in & Co., Inc. 
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CYANOCOBALAMIN (CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN B,.) 


Weight gain and increased interest in food often follow the use 
of REDISOL as a dietarysupplement. The cherry-flavored Elixir 
or the soluble Tablets are both readily miscible with liquids. 


Ss 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
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PRENATAL VITAMIN-MINERAL CAPSULES LEDERLE 


A single prescription for CYESICAPS assures 
both mother and child the extra nutrients 
essential throughout pregnancy and lacta- 
tion. This phosphorus-free formulaincludes 12 
vitamins, 10 minerals, and purified intrinsic 
factor concentrate. Calcium is supplied as cal- 
cium lactate, its most easily assimilated form. 


For maximum effectiveness, for greater 
patient comfort, CYESICAPS Capsules are 
dry-filled and sealed—a Lederle exclusive. 
No oils, no paste, no aftertaste! 


Dosage: 1 or 2 capsules 3 times daily. 


filled sealed capsules 


Six capsules supply: 


Calcium (as Lactate)...... 
Calcium Lactate......... 3720 mg. 
1.5 mg. 

6,000 U.S.P. Units 

400 U.S.P. Units 

Thiamine Mononitrate 1.5 mg. 
Ribotlavin 3 mg. 
Vita Bis. 6 mcgm. 
Ascorbic Acid 150mg. 
Pyridoxine HCI (Be)... 6 mg. 
Calcium 6 mg. 
Vitamin K (Menadiorie).........seeeeeeees 1.5 mg. 
Iron (as FeSO, 15 mg. 
Vitamin E (as Tocophery! Acetate).......... 61.U. 
LOGINS 0.1 mg. 
Fluorine (as CaFs)....ccccsccccccccccees 0.09 mg. 
Copper (a8 CuO). 0.9 mg. 
Potassium (aS 5 mg. 
Manganese (aS MnOs).......ceeeeeeeeeee 0.3 mg. 
Magnesium (aS 0.9 mg. 
Molybdenum (as Na2Mo0:.2H:20)....... 0.15 meg. 
ZING COE ZTNG) 0.5 mg. 


C Lederte) LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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TAMPAX 


a clinically accepted method 
of menstrual hygiene 


wa 


‘Free from harm or irritation 
to the vaginal and cervical 


mucosa.” 


Karnaky, K. J.: Western Journal of Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Vol. 51, pp. 150-152. 


“No evidence that the use of 
the tampon caused obstruction 


to menstrual flow.” 


Thornton, M. J.: American Journal of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, Vol. 46, pp. 259-265. 


“Does not impair standard 
anatomic virginity.” 


Dickinson, R. L.: The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Vol. 128, pp. 490-494. 


“Easy and comfortable to use 


and eliminated odor.” 


Sackren, H. S.: Clinical Medicine, Vol. 
46, pp. 327-329. 


Three absorbencies: 
Junior, Regular, or Super 

Tampax meet varying 
requirements. 


Professional samples and 
reprints of these papers 
furnished on request. 


Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Massachusetts 
MW-126 
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‘ 2 IBEROL FILMTABS A DAY SUPPLY: 
\ Ferrous Sulfate, U.S.P............ 1.05 Gm. 
\ (Elemental! lron—210 mg.) 
| \ *THE COMPLETE B COMPLEX 
BEVIDORAL®............ 1 U.S.P. Unit (Oral) 
(Vitamin with Intrinsic Factor 
Concentrate, Abbott) 
Eiver Frection 2, 200 mg. 
Thiamine Mononitrate........... ome. 
30 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochloride........... 3 mg. 
Calcium Pantothenate................ 6 mg. 
: AND VITAMIN C 
} Ascorbic Acid... 


*The PLUS that makes the difference 


Vilter' reported that a diet rich in.the an 
B-complex vitamins should be prescribed 

when treating nutritional anemia, because 

of the importance of the B complex to 


cellular metabolic functions. 
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1. Vitter, Richard W., Am. J. Clin. Nut., 3:72, Jan.-Feb., 1955 
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Antaraxic-Corticoids Vi-Daylin (Abbott) .......... 12-13 
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Sigmamycin (Pfizer) 4-5 
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Each SUR-BEX with C 
tablet contains: 


Thiamine 6 mg. 
6 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochloride........... 1 mg. 
Vitamin Bi2 (as cobalamin concentrate) 2 mcg. 
Calcium Pantothenate............. 10 mg. 


Liver, Desiccated, N. F. .... 300 mg. (5 grs.) 
Brewer's Yeast, Dried...... 150 mg. (2% grs.) 


As a dietary supplement: | or 2 tablets 
daily. 

For stress, or postoperative convales- 
cence: 2 or more tablets daily. 
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new 100 mg. capsule 


for greater convenience and dosage flexibility 


Colace 


DIOCTYL SODIUM SULFOSUCCINATE, MEAD JOHNSON* 


softens stools for easy passage 


without laxative action - without adding bulk 


100 mg. 


50 meg. 


Liquid 


in chronic constipation and in patients witn nhemor- 
rhoids, Colace provides a safe and gentle way to 
prevent hard stools. 


By reducing surface tension, Colace increases the 
wetting efficiency of intestinal water. This keeps 
stools normally soft and softens hardened stools for 
easy, natural passage. 


SUGGESTED ORAL DAILY DOSAGE% 


Oto 3years....10to 40mg. 
3to 6years....20to 60mg. 
6 to 12 years... .40 to 120 mg. 
re 50 to 200 mg. 


7Colace may be given in divided doses. The higher 
dosage is recommended during initial phase of 
therapy. Dosage should be adjusted as required by 
individual response. 


Note: When bowel motility is impaired, a mild peri- 
staltic stimulant or Colace-containing enemas may 
be needed in addition to Colace by mouth. 


THE COLACE FAMILY 


Colace Capsules 100 mg., bottles of 30, 60 and 250. 
Colace Capsules 50 mg., bottles of 30, 60 and 250. 
Colace Liquid (1% Solution: 1 cc.=10 mg.), 30 cc. 
bottles with calibrated dropper. 


*Patents pending 
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SYMBOL OF SERVICE IN MEDICINE 
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SUCCINYLSULFATHIAZOLE 


There is less danger of infection following 
bowel surgery when SULFASUXIDINE is 
used before and after operation. Minimal 
absorption of SULFASUXIDINE means 
maximum local bacteriostatic action in the 
gut. Flatus is reduced,recovery is smoother. 
Exceptionally well tolerated. In chronic 
and acute colitis SULFASUXIDINE isa 
valuable adjunct to other therapy. 
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DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA, 
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and on the go 


She's pregnant, but she’s active, 
That’s why she needs a 
vitamin-mineral supplement 
generously formulated for the 


stress of pregnancy. 


‘)Natalins-PF and Natalins are 


formulated for the busy, modern 
woman. Small in size, they're easy 
to take. Just 1 capsule t.i.d. supplies 
more than the increased 
requirements of essential vitamins 
and iron in pregnancy—plus a 
generous amount of calcium. 


specify 


Natalins-PE 


Mead prenatal vitamin-mineral 
capsules—phosphorus-free 


Contain calcium... 
no phosphorus 


Natalins® 


Mead prenatal vitamin-mineral 
capsules 


Contain both calcium 
and phosphorus 
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